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HE question, ‘ What is the Real,’ says Green, is unmean- 
ing because it presupposes something really to be other 
than real, which is self-contradictory. This, it seems to me, is 
a mere play on words. In a sense the whole of experience, 
false or true, is the real for each of us. The philosophic ques- 
tion presupposes Truth or Objectivity as a fact universal, 
independently of my private perceptions and conceptions ; and 
the question is : What, in my private experience, is the Truth 
of things —the Objective—the Real? You maintain then, 
Green would say, that there is something ‘really’ unreal? 
Certainly, and the subjective experience is constantly (nay, 
almost always) ‘unreal’ in the philosophic and objective sense. 
But, Green admits, we may fairly ask what ‘is implied in 
there being a nature of things.’ But surely the nature of 
things is the ‘real,’ as ‘an all-inclusive system of relations’ (in 
Green’s phraseology). Now, how can I ask the question as to 
the implication in a system, if I cannot rationally ask the 
question : What is the real ?— in other words : Is there a sys- 
tem at all, and if so, what is it, as a Real ? 
The realitas phenomenon is, 1 hold, the Real in attuition or 
reflexive recipience just as we have it, presuming that we take 
it in correctly, that is to say, presuming that we are normal 


1T assume that the reader of this article is acquainted with Book I of the Pro- 
degomena to Ethics. 
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organisms in the system. And we take it in as one in two — 
viz., Being in, and of, and with, sense-phenomena. This is the 
Real of Sense — the datum. 

Green argues that our experience — meaning our experience 
of the natural object —is given to us, and given as a ‘system 
of relations.’ Here, surely, we encounter an inaccurate use of 
terms. It is, as a matter of patent fact, given to us as a series 
of things or events in relation to each other. But it is not 
given as related. We detect two fallacies here. First, a series 
of related events is confounded with a series of events as 
related; and this, although Green is himself quite aware of 
the distinction in a general way, without, I think, penetrating 
to its full meaning. Secondly, the term ‘related’ is used 
in the rational sense of a relation which has a meaning for 
reason in so far as it secures and makes known a system. I 
grant that the datum is given as consisting of parts related. 
An object, ¢.g., that stone, is given in a negative and positive 
relation to other objects around it, and inasmuch as I see it 
as spaced, one bit of space in it is related to the other bits, 
while the whole is related to my sense-consciousness. But 
what is the relation? It is, as given to sense —as the rea/itas 
phenomenon, as an attuit — merely spatial contiguity and tem- 
poral succession. It is an aggregate, and not a ‘related’ 
system in the rational sense. When the formal movement of 
the dialectic in me seizes and presents the stone afresh in the 
act of precipience,! I first of all affirm it, and, in affirming it, I 
affirm its relations to other things, mo¢ it and other things con- 
fusedly like it. But the dialectic, once started, goes on to find 
itself zw the thing, as the rational system in and of the thing ; 
and it is then that, for the first time, I become alive to the fact 
of a causal system of (not relations but) related things or 
objects —things as related —a system. 

But now, examine the object: it disappears in relations, it 
may be said. Not so; it is always ‘Beings’ related. It can 
be shown that to call it a thing (or being of sense) involves 
relations of parts, but equally also that ‘relations’ of parts 

1Vide Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta, by Scotus Novanticus. 
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involves things or parts. This is the way of the world. Green 
does not, in so many words, object to this, though others do. 
He maintains the singleness and severalty of things as the very 
condition of there being a relation. But then he says (§ 28), 
« Abstract the relations, and there is nothing.” It is ‘the many 
relations which constitute the definite unity’ (many in One, 
One in Many.) He seems to mean that a group of relations 
constitute a one thing ; ‘there is a real unity of the manifold, 
a real multiplicity of that which is one.’ ‘But a single thing 
(let me say an acorn, for the sake of clearness) is a nothing, 
except as determined by relations which are the negation of its 
singleness ; but it does not therefore cease to be a single 
thing.’ Let us translate into the singular number for the sake 
of lucidity (anything for lucidity) the following sentence: 
«The common being [of the elements of the complex called an 
acorn] is not something into which the several existences [of 
the said elements] disappear. On the contrary, if they [the 
said elements] did not survive in their singleness, there could 
be no relation between them.” 

Precisely so. This is what I say above. It is the primary 
contradiction inherent in the existence of a ‘thing.’ There 
“must be,” he goes on to say, “ something (séc) other than the 
manifold [elements or parts of the acorn] which combines [the 
said elements] without effacing the severalty of [any one of 
these said elements — call them molecules if you will].” 

Now Green has been talking of the object out there, just as 
if he were a Scotsman crude and crass to the finer distinctions 
of thought. And is it necessary to say what is so obvious as 
this, that if the relations constitute the singleness or severalty, 
there is no singleness or severalty possible ? 

The singleness of the thing, as a thing, and not merely 
relations of no thing or things, is to be regarded simply as 
Being differentiated into deings, through sense-manifestations. 
The minimum possibile of Being, so differentiated, we call the 
atom — as a simple, in opposition to the complex in all presen- 
tation. Even as a simple and ultimate, it can be neither seen 
nor imagined without involving relations of homogeneous parts, 
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and so vanishing. It is the hypothetical fact of the sense- 
world notwithstanding. To transform the atom into the mnz?- 
mum possibile of relations yields us no ¢/zng at all. Herein 
lies the difficulty and contradiction. But the resultant in expe- 
rience simply is sense-deings (things) related. This has to be 
accepted (gratefully or not, according to the idiosyncrasy of the 
thinker), and it proves its own necessity in scientific investiga- 
tion. Call it a physical hypothesis if you will, but so also is 
the minimum of relations a hypothesis. We have to analyze 
the complex presentation—that is our business—and the 
result is “ Being-so”’ in objective mind and in objective phe- 
nomenal externalization ; and further than this we cannot get. 

Now, it will not do for the critics of Green to say that he 
does not see this difficulty. On the contrary, this is the very 
problem to which he bends all his strength, and his so-called 
solution of it is the vital element in his metaphysics. 

The qualities of an acorn! must be regarded as either sepa- 
rate or fused. In the former case, no relation such as to con- 
stitute the acorn a ‘thing’ or an object is possible ; in the 
latter case, no singleness of the parts or elements which go to 
constitute the acorn is possible. There is distinctness and 
parts (Green would say) and there is the fusion of relation, and 
the question is, How can we preserve both? The answer is : 
Only by holding that the unity of the many in the acorn (dis- 
tinctness of parts in a exe) can be accomplished only by some- 
thing which is neither one nor the other, but which is a relating 
act of the finite human intelligence. The separate sensations 
or qualities which the acorn yields to a human consciousness 
are by that consciousness related into the unity which we then 
call a sensible object, z.¢., an acorn. The same holds of events 
in a series. 

Finite mind, then, we must conclude, constitutes the acorn, 
and therefore the finite sensible world, for me, whether as 
objects or events; and it does so as an activity. Reality, then, 


11 think it of greater importance to bend our minds to a concrete illustration 
in metaphysics than in any other department of thought. “Acorn” stands for 
the sensible world. The unifying mind is always spoken of as an activity. 
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is the result of a formal activity which we call finite mind, 
unless there be some datum (or, as Green would call it, Sensa- 
tional or Feeling element) which is formed by this activity. 
Green sees this clearly enough, and says, ‘Antecedently to any 
of the formative intellectual processes . . . it would seem that 
something must have been given for those processes to begin 
upon,”’— in other words, “the matter of experience” (§ 43). 

Now, before going on to the chief difficulty in Green’s path, 
let me say that a consciousness of relations is not and cannot 
be a system of nature. The relations that constitute the acorn 
for me are, to begin with, merely as yet a side-by-sideness and 
sequence —the sequence in the relations, as observed, being 
held together as a unity by the permanent identity of the mind 
which is conscious of them. Were it not for such permanent 
identity, the various elements in the related series could have 
no connection with each other at all. But even with the help 
of this permanent identity, a system called an acorn is not yet 
attained. We are, in truth, as yet in the sphere of sensational 
relations merely — not at all in that of formal activity of mind 
(reason). 

Green has to make great exertions here; and no fair reader 
can doubt that he feels it now to be uphill work, for his task 
is nothing less than the abolition of sensation altogether as an 
element in knowledge. We have always, however far back we 
go, some “data of consciousness” which we find ourselves 
manipulating. But it is an abstraction (to use his own term) to 
call even the primal experience (if we had it) a ‘ sensation’ in 
any specific sense: for (a) there can be no object in experience 
which is not constituted an object by a subject distinguishing it 
from itself and beholding it in its relation to other sensations; 
(6) a primary datum which is not so constituted could not be 
an object to a consciousness at all. 

Prolix as Green is, I would yet have been pleased if he had 
stuck a little longer to the question as thus perfunctorily solved 
by him. But he goes off at once to the cosmic question, as the 
question of real importance in his view, and asks if Nature as 
a world of phenomena is a “reality consisting of mere sensa- 
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tions,” or of sensations independent of their determination 
by the acting of a self-distinguishing and unifying universal 
Subject. 

Is it necessary for him to ask the question, now that he con- 
siders himself to have demonstrated that there is no such thing 
as a ‘sensation’ at all for the finite subject, the primary 
datum being the work of its activity, and the term ‘sensation’ 
consequently being merely surplusage in the vocabulary of 
philosophy ? Again, why speak of phenomena in the world of 
nature as ‘sensations’ relatively to themselves? It is a sin- 
gular use of terms, to say the least. What he means is doubt- 
less what he says at the end of the paragraph: Is there 
‘matter’ in the world of phenomena which does not depend 
on a combining and self-distinguishing universal mind for 
being what it is? Here again we note a very loose use of 
terms. Who doubts that ‘matter’ (whatever it may be) 
depends on a combining universal Subject? Who, in short, 
save the crass materialist doubts that God, however we may 
conceive of Him, made the world? 

He then splits up (§ 45) the question into two alternative 
forms: “(1) Among the facts that form the object of possible 
experience, are there sensations which do not depend on 
thought for being what they are? or (2) Is sensation, as 
unqualified by thought (¢.e., receiving a// its qualities), an 
element in the consciousness which is necessary to there being 
such a thing as the world of phenomena?”’ Answer: A sensa- 
tion can exist only to a self-distinguishing consciousness which 
unifies and relates, and this is thinking: therefore there can 
be no such thing as a sensation (or phenomenal fact) which 
does not get its qualities and whole existence, either in the 
system of things or to a finite consciousness, by and through 
Thought. This is an exact summary of the whole argument; 
and all depends manifestly on his having already abolished 
sensation, as a superfluous and merely abstract non-entity, in 
the making of the finite consciousness of experience. I have 
given, I believe, his whole demonstration of the abstractness 
and superfluity of sensation. Can it bear the weight he now 
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puts on it? He seems to have qualms of his own: for he 
says (§ 46), ‘‘It certainly does not depend on ourselves whether 
sensations shall occur to us in this or that order of succession, 
with this or that degree of intensity.” 

But I would say to him: “ You have already demonstrated to 
your own satisfaction that (so-called) sensations are, in truth, 
the work of the operative finite mind. This mind constitutes 
them: why then could it not constitute them when and where 
it pleases?” 

It is, I presume, this reflection which drives Green into his 
next position; for he grants a system of nature, independent of 
and apart from his own individual consciousness, operating a 
system of relations. There exists a cosmic fact which we call 
Nature, and we, of course, are part of it. This cosmic fact 
presents itself to us, and it can exist only if there be a Subject, 
self-distinguishing and unifying, which constitutes it as a system 
of relations for us. I emphasize ‘for us,’ because much hangs 
on that. If the cosmic system of relations is a/ready there 
(which I, for one, do not doubt)— given to hand, so to speak, 
presented gratuitously to a finite subject, what need is there 
for an operative system whereby it shall be a second time con- 
stituted for and by the finite subject? Enough, surely, if it be 
constituted zz the finite subject by the universal Subject, who 
has made it as a system of relations, and sustains it for Himself. 
The finite mind need be no more than a reflecting mirror, so 
made as to reflect truly the already existing relations which we 
call phenomena or Nature. Why so anxious to get rid of 
“mere sensation’”’ as a “possible constituent in the realm of 
facts.” So far as the finite subject is concerned, it is, to begin 
with, all sensation together : for the finite subject did not make 
the system of relations, nor is the said subject making it from 
hour to hour as he happens to see it, and to see it as “not 
depending on himself.” 

Let us return to our illustration. An acorn, according to 
Green, is now a system of relations not dependent on me for 
its existence as a system, nor for its difference from an apple, 
but a fer se entity of relations of which I, a finite mind, become 
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aware. Now is it not evident that zf zt de a mere system of 
relations, it is not at all necessary that I should actively, by 
thought, ve-constitute it, in order that it may be an object for 
me? It is sufficient (as I have already said) if I am so consti- 
tuted as to receive and reflect into the non-subjective world of 
experience the relations which are thus forced on my con- 
sciousness. I do not maintain that it is impossible that finite 
mind, in order to be aware of the said acorn as object, should 
have to reconstitute its relations, but only that it is not neces- 
sary. For there it ts; and every relation which my thought 
operates so as to effect the acorn must simply /fo//ow the rela- 
tions given — repeat them for itself, or go wholly wrong and 
not be aware of the acorn at all, but perhaps constitute it a 
battle-axe. I cannot be left to myself for a moment. This 
did not, so far as I can see, occur to Green; but it was a diffi- 
culty which lies at the root of his next piece of dialectic. For 
he suddenly finds that there are conscious minds in the system 
that are not self-conscious, nay, minds that have a minimum 
of consciousness and can be only said to ‘feel.’ They are 
unquestionably not “self-distinguishing”’ consciousnesses : and 
yet, I say, they unify! the object, for a dog does not confound 
a bone with a spade. There can be no possible way of escape 
from this counter-check, except by returning to the term 
‘Thought’ (as Green now does under the pressure of difficul- 
ties) and telling us that he does not mean by that term the 
reasoning process or the thinking faculty as ordinarily under- 
stood. The “characteristics of thought”’ are to be found, he 
says, in the “unity of its odject as presented” to all men, and 
in the “continuity of all experience”’ in regard to that object 
($47). In other words, the acorn is a one object common to all 
men, and remains the same one object to-morrow as to-day. 
The recognition of this acorn as a one object and its continuity 
(z.e., permanence) is the thinking or thought of it! It is evident 
that Green is struggling very much here, and has as little 
chance of escaping from his coils as Laocoén. Whatever 
barren definition may now, under the stress of the argument, 
1] should like to say ‘ totalify’; for ‘ unifying’ is strictly a rational process. 
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be given to Thought, that essential character of it hitherto 
exhibited, viz., that it is the active unifying energy of a se/f- 
distinguishing subject, cannot be parted with, without subverting 
the whole argument from beginning to end. 

The question is as to Feeling relatively to the existence of 
an object for a consciousness. Unfortunately for the reader, 
but under the instinct of self-preservation on the part of the 
writer, Green, in the very next paragraph but one (49), uses the 
word ‘ Sensation’ and then slips that word into the category of 
Feeling, as not only generically allied but as specifically the 
same. He is compelled at this stage to look at the conscious- 
ness of animals, and fails to make those distinctions which are 
patent to the most ordinary observer. 

I shall return to this; meanwhile, it must be admitted that 
a dog is conscious of objects and of the phenomenal generally, 
and yet it is not a “ self-distinguishing subject.” This implies, 
or rather zs, self-consciousness. Consequently, in the sensa- 
tion of an object a dog is mot a self-distinguishing subject 
unifying relations, which is the condition according to Green 
of our being aware of an object. The primary fallacy of con- 
founding a related sequence of events with a sequence of 
events as related, now begins to tell destructively. In the 
latter case, there is an active unification which (I agree) is pos- 
sible only to a self-distinguishing subject; in the former, there 
is no active unification of a similar kind. To those who under- 
stand it this fact finally disposes of Green’s whole labored 
argument. 

Feeling as such, I may say, cannot be defined; sensation can 
be defined, and perception can be defined. The reason why 
Feeling cannot be defined is that it is the fundamental fact of 
all possible consciousness in the animal and man world. But 
it can be described as the reaction from an organic centre to 
stimulus coming from without that centre. From Percipience 
down to Sensation till we reach ‘Feeling’ we are compelled to 
go, in view of the fact of the infinite gradation of conscious- 
ness, and under the category of degrees. But when we reach 
the fundamental unitary fact, we can only think it approxi- 
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mately by observing the degrees by which it has been reached 
—the phenomena which the minimum of consciousness pre- 
sents to us. It is like the atom in physics. And so far I 
agree with what I understand to be Green’s doctrine, — 
that in Feeling, pure and simple, the organic centre of the 
living being has no odject present to it. Feeling, in fact, is 
indifferent. There is a reaction to stimulus, which reaction does 
not travel beyond the subject (such as it is). A blind and 
deaf earthworm, when attacked by a blackbird or centipede, 
wriggles and withdraws itself to evade a feeling which has 
amounted to pain. But in wriggling with mighty struggles it 
is, I believe, contending with a painful feeling in its organism, 
and not with an object. When it hastens to escape from a 
wound in its tail, in short, it is running away from its own tail. 
If this be true, or even approximately true, of the earthworm, 
it is a fortiori true of lower feeling organisms which yet, as 
feeling, have rudimentary consciousness. A marine worm is 
on a higher mind-scale, and having eyes, is doubtless aware of 
the object which it resists or evades. It is, of course, exceed- 
ingly difficult to follow the grades of mind from undifferentiated 
feeling through differentiation of sense-organs up toman. But 
we know enough in the department of comparative psychology 
to say, that as the avenues of communication with the world 
outside an organism become more and more differentiated in 
kind, and more and more susceptible in degree, objects, as other 
than the subject-organism, are more and more clearly present 
to consciousness. These objects, in fact, as I have elsewhere 
maintained, still constitute the stimulus to a consciousness no 
longer rudimentary, and are reflexed back into the locality 
which was their centre of cosmic activity. In fact they are 
‘qualified’ to the extent of the potentiality of qualification 
inherent in the mind of the now fully equipped animal, ¢.g., 
the dog, monkey, etc. An outer and independent and qualified 
world, in brief, independent of the specific subject, 7s given 
to (poured into) the subject, and reflexed into the outer world 
as there. We call that grade of feeling which is aware of an 
object, sensation : it is an accomplished Dualism in the system 
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of things. When it reaches the stage at which an object as an 
aggregate or whole (not a unity) of qualities is reflexed, we 
reach a point which is still within the sphere of reflexive sensa- 
tion, but which demands a separate name; and that name is 
Attuition. This is Consciousness in its fulness; but not yet 
Self-consciousness. 

Man comprehends in his complex mind-nature every degree 
from indifferent Feeling through Sensibility (which I would 
define as awareness of an object as a point or single) to Attui- 
tion in its fullest development. And over and adove, he isa 
Reason, 7.¢., a self-distinguishing subject, aware not only of 
an accomplished related series outside him, but aware of that 
series as related. The activity which, according to Green, 
makes the object for the subject, in truth attacks an object 
already made for it; and the subject thereupon proceeds, under 
the necessity of his higher endowment as a se/f-consciousness, 
to make affirmations about that object —to take its elements to 
pieces as already there and to reconstitute them as related, thus 
converting an aggregated whole into a unity or related system. 

Mere Feeling, according to Green, is not aware of an object ; 
and he is so far right, but he illegitimately includes in Feeling 
what is commonly called Sensation. This is certainly taking 
a great liberty with the tradition of thought and its terminology. 
An animal which is simply a fee/ing subject, in Green’s sense, 
can have no object (§ 48). But a dog has an object ; and yet it 
is not a self-distinguishing subject thinking, which can alone 
constitute an object. Green has now in his straits to ignore 
the word ‘self-distinguishing’ as necessary to the effecting of 
the relations which constitute an object for a subject, and 
restricts himself to the word ‘Thought.’ But the difficulty 
remains, even if we limit ourselves to ‘ Thought’ as necessary 
to an object, and therefore, we must forsooth get rid of the 
ordinary definition of Thought as a rational process! We must 
find the characteristics of thinking in the object as a one and 
as permanent. Thus, in the interests of a theory, Green has 
to abolish Thought, and, at the same time, to proceed to abolish 
sensation. 
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Feeling is not denied by Green ; but it cannot give reality 
or an object, although “thought cannot produce the facts of 
feeling” (§ 51) any more than feeling “can generate thought.” 
It is a complex of feeling and thought which gives the object — 
“ Feeling and thought are inseparable and mutually dependent 
in the consciousness for which the world of experience exists ’’ 
($50). It is impossible for any reader here to say what function 
feeling, or a feeling that gives zo object, has in the constituting 
of an object by ‘thought.’ It would seem to come to this — 
that the subject is stimulated somehow, and this is Feeling ; 
whereupon the said subject proceeds to qualify the feeling or 
stimulus, so as to make an object possible — the two ‘moments’ 
(so to speak) being interwoven. 

Thought (to repeat) has been minimized till it becomes 
nothing but a unifying principle of relations. With all respect, © 
I submit that this is Kant run toseed. Further, I submit that 
this unifying principle of relations exists in a bird and the cat 
that springs on it, and to call it ‘thought’ betrays mental 
confusion. In fact, ‘feeling’ in Green’s sense, and a unifying 
principle of relations constitute animal consciousness; but in 
this sense, that the unifying principle exists in the animal and 


- for the animal, but not 4y the animal.! If so, then the activity 


of the animal consciousness is a reflex activity, and the object 
(or external relations) varies according to the animal — that is 
to say, according to its potentiality of receiving and reflexing 
the cosmic presentation. A “self-distinguishing subject”’ is 
not now a necessary condition of the object, and the ‘thought’ 
which is necessary to it is not Thought. 

In an essential respect Green differs from Kant, for an 
actual system of relations constitutes the world for God, 2.e., 
as an Objective Reality, precisely as the finite subject consti- 
tutes it for itself. There is no “thing in itself” out there ; 
we see what is to be seen. The action of a universal self- 
distinguishing Subject constitutes a system of relations, which 
is the world as it exists. Is it not clear, then, that the con- 
scious subject ad initio opens its eyes on an object already 

1 It is for this reason that I would prefer to call it ‘ totalifying.’ 
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constituted as a system of relations and on an infinite series of 
objects so constituted? Each thing, as an achieved fact, is a 
relatum or a correlatum. But where is the ‘thing’? Relations, 
save of things or elements related, is an impossible conception. 
The conscious subject itself would then be, not a thing or entity, 
but merely a knot of relations, and the self-conscious subject a 
still more complex whorl of knots, both being tied without a string. 
Nay, if we pass from the finite subject to the Universal Subject, 
God Himself would be merely a system of relations effecting 
minor systemsof relations called finite subjects, which again would 
reconstitute for itself an infinite series of whorls of relation. 

Is it not evident that it is impossible for the human mind 
to interpret its experience save by the acceptance of the great 
noun Being? Relations are necessary to constitute a world 
either for God or man, by all means, but relations in and of 
Being. This is the sole ‘substance.’ 

What an inadequate Absolute—a whirl and whorl of rela- 
tions giving birth to infinite other relations! Were I to accept 
this, should I necessarily also accept a self-distinguishing Sub- 
ject as base, centre, source, and sustainer? I think not. The 
system of relations includes God Himself; and things are just 
so. And we have a monistic Pantheism, which any one may 
call Materialism, if he chooses. 

Doubtless, it will be said, Green is speaking only of the 
phenomena of sense, and assumes a universal consciousness 
which is outside or inside the series of relations, and is a Being 
or Entity (and not merely a logical Unity of Apperception, in 
terms of Kant). But if so, then the self-distinguishing man- 
unifying principle is also a being or entity out of the time 
series, and a dog-consciousness is a being or entity; and so of 
a worm, a protozoén, a plant, a stone, an atom. From which it 
follows that all and each are Being and beings qualified and 
related, and that to the concious being re/ata, not relations, 
are presented to be received and dealt with, as each best can, 
according to the potentiality in its deing. 

Green, now proceeding to deal with Perception, has to throw 
overboard ‘ Feeling,’ in that vague generality of usage in which 
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it can be employed to mean anything or nothing, in favor of 
the more definite and vulgar word ‘sensation.’ He admits, 
in the fullest sense, that there can be no “perception with- 
out actual present sensation,” and he also, in what follows, 
grants the priority, both in time and logically, of Sensation to 
Perception. 

The sensation of an acorn (I would stick to my example), 
he says, is “ involved in the perception of it’’ (§ 60); but there 
is an exciting cause or stimulant of the sensation which is not 
the object of perception. If this merely means that the physi- 
cal and physiological series which constitutes the stimulant as 
such is not perceived, no one will think otherwise: nay, is it 
not clear that this stimulant is not even sensed? The stimu- 
lant is somehow involved as a prius of fact in the sensation, 
but it is not itself sensed. The sensation is a resultant ; and 
I ask Green in vain to tell me what it is as distinguished from 
its stimulant on the one hand and percipience on the other. 
You sense something in sensation surely : what, then, do you 
sense? A resultant ‘somewhat’ present to consciousness, I 
should say. Is it not so? Then this ‘somewhat,’ as sensed, 
is the sensate, just as the object perceived is the percept. 
What is the sensate? I would ask those who concur with 
Green to wrestle for a few months over this question and not 
to let it go until it bless them, even though it should leave 
them halt. In Green’s hands we are constantly slipping from 
sensation to perception and from perception to sensation, as 
we formerly slipped from sensation to feeling, and it is con- 
stantly impossible to say under which thimble the pea is. 

The discussion is further confused by speaking of sensations 
and perceptions of an object on the assumption of prior sensa- 
tions and perceptions, whereas the question we want answered 
is: Setting aside nerve-stimulations, what is in sense when 
an acorn is first presented to me and before I perceive it? 
Green also talks of ‘data’ and ‘facts’ of sensation : what, then, 
are those data and facts in the case of the acorn? Do we 
sense them? Are they in consciousness, or where? Or does 
the unifying act of a self-distinguishing subject in percipience 
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unify nothing — no ‘data,’ no ‘facts’? And if it be that a 
pig is not a self-distinguishing subject, does it in presence of 
the acorn sense nothing, and then proceed to eat it? The pig 
has eyes and a nose, and what they yield to his consciousness 
as confirmed by the report of touch and taste when he crunches 
it, is the sensate, and the sensate as a whole and single there put 
before him and called acorn. And every other consciousness, 
including that of man, has a sensate of the acorn, in terms of 
its own potentiality of sensing the datum and the data in the 
datum. When self-consciousness emerges in the world of finite 
mind-subjects, the pure activity of percipience — rudimentary 
moment in Reason —attacks the sensate as already there, and 
reduces it to itself as an affirmed thing, and different from all 
else. This is to “perceive’’: Percipience is de singulis, and 
there is as yet no active unifying of data, for there is nothing 
to unify, the data being lost in the fused thing and as yet 
implicit in it and held by the conscious subject sub-self- 
consciously. Thereupon, the necessary and irresistible energy 
or zisus of Will continues its work with a view to the unifica- 
tion of the acorn ; but it cannot take one step towards this 
until it has torn the acorn into parts, and then it unifies its 
own discriminations of the characters of the percept, or object 
perceived. This is the higher moment concipience, not per- 
cipience. The aggregated total in sensation, which is the 
sensate, and which was raised to the status of an affirmed per- 
cept by the free energy of Will (as the first moment of Reason), 
is now a concept. The totality is now a unity. The sensate 
is a synopsis, the percept is an affirmation of that synopsis. 
But now the synopsis has become a synthesis, as a result of the 
activity of reason; and for the first time we have a ‘ Many in 
One.’ 

I submit that Green’s phenomenology of finite mind is radi- 
cally defective ; and this is shown by his acceptance of the 
empirical definition of perception given by G. H. Lewes, as a 
synthesis of a “group of sensibles.”. There can be no objec- 
tion to calling the object as distinct from the subject a 
“group of sensibles,” so long as we avoid a crude subjective 
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idealism of “ permanent possibilities of sensation,’’ — no objec- 
tion save this, that it is only the beginning of the tale which the 
object has to tell to reason. But it is manifest that sensation 
and perception are constantly confounded by the empirical 
school, against whom Green should have been more on his 
guard. Sensation is a synopsis of a group of sensibles as a 
fused whole (the sensate) reflexed into the locality from which it 
came. Perception is an affirmation of the said sensate or fused 
group of sensibles as a numerical one, and Concipience is the 
affirmation of the said fused group as fused and as grouped, in 
brief, as related —a synthesis, a one in many and many in one. 

The phenomenology of the mind suggests to us to note care- 
fully the various moments in the ascending grades of conscious- 
ness of an object. We then find that the ‘object’ is not the 
constitution of a group of sensibles alone, but first of all the 
reflection of a constituted group of sensibles, and thereafter 
much more than this. For the object as an actual, if analyzed, 
yields all the processes of finite subject as in it, while at the 
same time it furnishes the occasion for the recipience, active 
percipience, and dialectic of the finite subject; without 
which occasion, the finite subject would lie in the sleep of 
potentiality. A man who can make explicit all that is implicit 
in the object reveals the finite subject in all its processes; and, 
if a man could make explicit all the processes of finite mind, 
including the potencies of sensation without the presented 
object, he could predict what the object would be when it 
appeared. There is no breach in the continuity of the cosmic 
system. But the subject does not make the object, nor the 
object the subject. Together they constitute the duality of 
our experience. And, as regards the object and its externality 
and independence, the fundamental “constituent” in the most 
elementary sensation is Being there. 

We must not confound this question with the larger question : 
Can an object exist at all without a conscious subject? The 
use of the word ‘object’ answers the question, because it carries 
with it the necessary correlate, subject. If we ask, again: Can 
there exist a thing in feeling, sensation, perception, concep- 
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tion, or imagination which is wot in consciousness, we again 
find ourselves asking a question which answers itself, for we 
are truly asking whether there can be a consciousness of a 
thing without a consciousness. But we are conscious of 
many things in art and science in these days of which our 
ancestors were not conscious, and it is this progress of con- 
sciousness which compels us to say that these ‘ things’ existed 
without man’s having been conscious of them. Thus the true 
question is : Can there be any existence which is not a possible 
object of consciousness? I conceive the answer to be ‘ Yes.’ 
Many things are possible for my consciousness which are not 
possible for a dog’s consciousness, and, in like manner, many 
things may exist in creation which are possible for a conscious- 
ness endowed with a higher potentiality than mine. This may 
be called mere ‘common-sense.’ Be it so; I think it is also 
philosophy. 

In truth, we have not even yet (face metaphysicians) put the 
question, which is this : Can there be any existence whatso- 
ever save in and for and through universal Beént Mind, which 
is, and yet is not, that existence,— within the series and yet. 
not within the series? I answer that the prosaic analysis of 
the Actual as Datum tells us that there cannot be such an 
existence. 

In conclusion, Green talks of the “combination of data” in 
sensation as wz/,; on the contrary, the “combination of data” in 
sensation is the universal Datum, and is, as a matter of fact, the 
(as yet uninterpreted) object. 

Leaving the finite subject, Green now lifts it into a position 
of universality as the principle of relations or a related system. 
The whole argument necessitates this, and, moreover, the 
method seems to me quite justifiable. The infinite Subject is 
the finite subject universalized as a cosmic truth. We can 
object to a God so presented to us only in so far as we object 
to reality, or the object, as a system of relations. And this we 
do : not for its untruth, but because of its inadequate analysis 
of the object as an Actual. If we call the object a system 
of related beings, the two necessary elements in the object, 
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whether of sensation or percipience (though they may sepa- 
rately or unitedly conceal a contradiction), constitute the true 
record of experience. This, I say, would bea true record so far, 
but is still inadequate as the notion of God; for a related series 
is too generalized and abstract aterm. The form of relation 
—the dialectic of the universe — has to be brought to light. 

Again, without Being it is absurd to talk of subject ; and the 
God of Green is thus reduced to an abstract unifying principle 
of a system of relations of which you and I are part. We cer- 
tainly are complex concretes ; and thus my personality becomes 
a unitary system of relations related to the universal system of 
relations. The universal “ self-distinguishing Subject”? must 
perceive and think me as a mere unitary knot of relations in 
relation to other and universal relations, which unit is of no 
account save as an: infinitesimal relating point in the universal 
movement. Green holds that he can see in this a metaphysical 
basis for personality and freedom. I cannot conceive the pos- 
sibility of it. I behold only one Universal Subject working out 
a system of relations for itself, as its Thought, by the help, zxter 
alia, of the illusory personalities of men. Monistic Panthe- 
ism has Green fast in its grip, and he has failed to interpret 
experience. 

Green’s general conclusion stands thus: The Universal 
Mind which unifies the manifold we call the world into a 
related whole finds, or rather effects, a self-realization of itself 
in finite minds, which thus are competent to unify the manifold 
of sense into a related whole (§ 82 e¢ a/.). For myself I accept 
this conclusion as a hypothesis, as far as it goes. My objec- 
tions to it are: (1) It is a hypothesis. For even assuming that 
Green’s analysis of finite mind is correct, the lifting of finite 
mind into a universal and objective centre which is a self- 
distinguishing Subject rests on a felt necessity for a cosmic 
interpretation, and not on a necessity in the nature of finite mind 
itself. It is not a demonstration, but, however plausible, only a 
probable and analogical conclusion. Further, (2) the conclusion 
that a unifying principle of relations is a self-consciousness is 
not, so far as I can see, inevitable. There might be a unifying 
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principle which was not self-conscious — not even conscious. 
Anima mundi, natura naturans might be its name. But (3) 
while I concur with Green in holding, as he virtually at least 
does, that any notion of God that man can achieve must rest on 
the nature, process, and necessities of finite mind, I think that 
his analysis of these, while subtile and most instructive, is not 
a true analysis. (4) The notion of God attained by Green is 
inadequate, because it does not meet the demands of the 
human mind either as a reason or as a thing of feeling and 
emotion. (5) Finite selves are affirmed, but a system of rela- 
tions with a monistic centre, cannot, if logically conceived, yield 
the system of a finite self as existing for itself and thus free. 
All things, including men, are merely vanishing points in the 
life God is leading, or pawns in the game he is playing. 

Let me add: To the underlying principle of Green’s Ethics 
the only objection that can be taken, speaking quite generally, 
is the prolixity of exposition. That Reason is source of Ethics 
I have myself maintained, and that Ethics rests on an analysis 
of man —the ascertainment of what he precisely zs. But this 
foundation of Ethics is of Hellenic origin. Green’s ethical 
discussions constitute, in my opinion, a permanent book in 
philosophical literature. S. S. LAURIE. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
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GAY’S ETHICAL SYSTEM. 


T might seem highly improbable that an anonymous disser- 
tation of only about thirty pages, prefixed to a translation, 
actually by another hand, of a third writer’s Latin work, should 
be one of the most interesting and important contributions to 
the early development of the ‘greatest happiness’ principle. 
Yet such undoubtedly is the “ Preliminary Dissertation,’”’ now 
known to have been written by a Rev. Mr. Gay, prefixed to 
Law’s translation of King’s Origin of Evil. The first edition 
(of the translation and the Dissertation) was published in 1731; 
the second, “ revised and enlarged,’’— an exact reprint,! so far 
as the Dissertation is concerned, — in 1732. 

A few dates should be kept in mind here. The first edition 
of Shaftesbury’s /ugutry concerning Virtue and Merit was pub- 
lished in 1711 ; that of Hutcheson’s /uguiry into the Original 
of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue in 1725. Hume's ethical 
system first appeared in 1740, as the third book of the 77veattise 
of Human Nature, the other two books having been published 
the year before. Gay’s Dissertation, therefore, appeared six 
years after Hutcheson’s first ethical work, and nine years before 
the corresponding work of Hume. It is interesting to note 
that Gay’s true successors, Tucker and Paley, — for Hume does 
not seem to have been influenced by him, — belong to a later 
generation. The Light of Nature Pursued was first published . 
in 1768-74, and the Moral and Political Philosophy in 1785. 

We shall now turn to the “ Preliminary Dissertation ”’ itself, 
and give it the very careful examination which its importance 
justifies. The author’s own order of exposition, which is not 
uniformly fortunate, will be followed substantially, except where 
notice is given to the contrary. This is possible on account of 
the brevity of the Dissertation, and desirable, on the whole, as 


1 Except that the concluding sentence of the first edition, which is really super- 
fluous, is left out in the second. “ 
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it will facilitate a comparison of the substance of this remark- 
able essay, — which is not, for most, readily accessible, — with 
the other ethical works named above. 

Gay begins by remarking that, though all writers on morality 
have practically agreed as to what particular classes of actions 
are virtuous or the reverse, they have at least seemed to differ 
in their answers to the related questions : (1) What is the 
‘criterion’ of virtue? and (2) What is the motive by which 
men are induced to pursue it? Both of these questions must 
be considered, of course, in any treatment of Ethics, and the 
author’s own view is that the same principle, or the same set 
of principles, will be found to solve both. 

It is therefore indifferent which side of the moral problem 
we attack first. But, before attempting anything constructive, 
Gay stops to notice a current view. Some hold that a rational 
creature will choose only that which, on the whole, is calculated 
to bring him most happiness ; further, that virtue does bring 
the agent most happiness ; and that therefore it will be chosen 
just in proportion as one is rational. Moreover, they hold that 
whatever is an ‘object of choice’ is ‘approved of.’ Gay seems 
to object to this view mainly because it implies too great a 
degree of self-consciousness on the part of the agent. He 
admits that Hutcheson? has made abundantly plain : (1) that 
most men do actually approve virtue without knowing why; 
and (2) that some pursue it even in opposition to their own 
apparent advantage. But Hutcheson was not content with 
‘emphasizing the facts; he had recourse to a ‘moral sense’ to 
explain moral approval, and a ‘public or benevolent affection’ 
to explain apparently disinterested’conduct. This, however, is 
cutting the knot instead of untying it. We may very well be 
practically benevolent and capable of forming what seem like 
ultimate moral judgments, and yet these phenomena of our 
moral life may be perfectly explainable without assuming 
unknown ‘faculties ’ or ‘ principles.’ 


1 Here Gay carelessly speaks of virtue as being “ always an object of choice.” 
2 Referred to as “the ingenious author of the /nguiry into the Original of our 
Idea of Virtue.” 
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So much for the point of departure. We are now ready to 
follow the author’s own attempt at a solution of the problems 
of Ethics. At the very beginning, unfortunately, he entangles 
himself and his readers in a fruitless discussion regarding the 
meaning of the term ‘criterion,’ which we may safely omit.’ In 
this discussion, however, he has occasion to define virtue, and 
the definition, — which he wrongly supposes would be accepted 
by all, despite differences in ethical theory, — is quite important 
for his own treatment of Ethics. He says: “ Virtue is the 
conformity to a rule of life, directing the actions of all rational 
creatures with respect to each other’s happiness; to which con- 
formity every one in all cases is obliged: and every one that does 
so conform is, or ought to be, approved of, esteemed, and loved 
for so doing.”’* In justification of this definition, Gay observes 
that virtue always implies some relation to others. ‘Where 
self is only concerned, a man is called ‘ prudent’ (not virtuous), 
and an action which relates immediately to God is styled 
‘religious.’’’ Again, as we have already seen, whatever men 
may believe virtue to consist in, they always assume that it 
implies ‘obligation,’ and that it deserves ‘ approbation.’ 

Before treating directly of the ‘criterion’ of virtue, the 
author chooses to consider ‘obligation.’ This section? of the 
Dissertation is so important, — particularly with a view to sub- 
sequent ethical theory, as represented by Tucker, Paley, and 
Bentham, —that the first two paragraphs will be quoted 
in full. 

“ Obligation ts the necessity of doing or omitting any action 
in order to be happy: t.e., when there is such a relation between 
an agent and an action that the agent cannot be happy without 
doing or omitting that action, then the agent is said to be 
obliged to do or omit that action. So that obligation is evi- 
dently founded upon the prospect of Aappiness, and arises 
from that necessary influence which any action has upon pres- 
ent or future happiness or misery. And no greater obligation 


1 Gay’s own use of ‘ criterion ’ is not quite exact, as will be seen later; but the 
omitted discussion throws practically no light on his use of the word. 
2 See p. xxxvi (2d ed.). 8 
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can be supposed to be laid upon any free agent without an 
express contradiction.! 

“This obligation may be considered four ways, according to 
the four different manners in which it is induced : First, that 
obligation which ariseth from perceiving the natural conse- 
quences of things, z.¢., the consequences of things acting accord- 
ing to the fixed laws of nature, may be called natural. Secondly, 
that arising from merit or demerit, as producing the esteem 
and favor of our fellow-creatures, or the contrary, is usually 
styled virtuous. Thirdly, that arising from the authority of 
the civil magistrate, c¢vz/. Fourthly, that from the authority 
of God, religious.” 

Gay proceeds to show that complete obligation can come 
only from the authority of God, “ because God only can in all 
cases make a man happy or miserable.” A few paragraphs 
further on the author is as explicit as one could wish on this 
point, — a very important one, as hardly need be remarked, for 
the early Utilitarians, who, with the exception of Cumberland and 
(probably) Hume, agree in regarding the motive of the moral 
agent as ultimately egoistic. He says: “Thus those who 
either expressly exclude, or don’t mention the will of God, mak- 
ing the immediate criterion of virtue to be the good of man- 
kind, must either allow that virtue is not in all cases od/igatory 
(contrary to the idea which all or most men have of it) or they 
must say that the good of mankind is a sufficient obligation. 
But how can the good of mankind be any obligation to me, 
when perhaps in particular cases, such as laying down my life, 
or the like, it is contrary to my happiness?” ® 

We are now prepared to return to the question regarding the 
‘criterion’ of virtue. Since complete obligation can come 

1 Cf. Paley’s Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, bk. ii, ch. ii. 

2 The confusion here is only in the form of expression. 

* Cf Bentham’s Principles of Morals and Legislation, ch. iii, particularly 
eo would be regarded as an exception only by those who accept the 
Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals as a satisfactory statement of his 
ethical position. 

5 See p. xli. (In the second edition one must look out for errors in paging. 
The correct paging is given here.) 
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only from God, the will of God is the immediate rule or cri- 
terion,! though not the “ whole will of God,” since virtue was 
defined as “the conformity to a rule directing my behavior 
with respect to my fellow-creatures.”’ But, as regards my fel- 
lows, what does God will that Ido? From the infinite good- 
ness of God, it follows that he must desire the happiness of 
men. Hence he must will such conduct on my part as is cal- 
culated to conduce to their happiness. Thus, the will of God 
is the ‘immediate criterion’ of virtue, but the happiness of 
mankind is the ‘criterion’ of the will of God. Hence we must 
consider the consequences of actions, and from these deduce 
all particular virtues and vices. 

We have now in outline all the essential principles of Gay’s 
ethical system proper. The remainder of the Dissertation 
consists in an attempt to furnish an adequate psychological 
foundation for the principles above set forth. It will be 
noticed that this second part? was as important for the devel- 
opment of the Associationist Psychology as both parts were for 
the development of early Utilitarian theory. 

The author begins by remarking that man is a being capable, 
not only of passively experiencing pleasure and pain, but of 
foreseeing the causes of these and governing himself accord- 
ingly. The ‘end’ of action, — that pursued for its own sake, — 
is pleasure. That which man finds calculated to produce 
pleasure, he calls the ‘Good,’ and approves of it; while his 
attitude is precisely the contrary in the case of that which is 
known to have painful consequences. Now Good or Evil, when 
thought of, give rise to a proportionate present pleasure or 
pain. This is called ‘passion,’ and the attending desire ‘affec- 
tion.’ Hence, by reflecting upon Good and Evil, desires and 
aversions are excited which are (roughly) distinguished as Love 
and Hatred. From these, variously modified, arise all the other 
‘passions’ and ‘affections.’ It is a mistake to suppose that 
these latter are implanted in our nature originally, like our 
capacity for experiencing pleasure or pain. 

1 Observe the ambiguity in the use of ‘criterion,’ referred to in note above. 


2 This division of the Dissertation into two parts is not explicitly made by Gay. 
At the same time his order of exposition inevitably suggests it. 
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When directed toward inanimate objects, the passions and 
affections! are Hope, Fear, Despair, and its unnamed opposite. 
As a matter of fact, however, our pleasures and pains depend 
quite as much upon other conscious agents as upon inanimate 
objects. Hence, as Gay says: “As I perceive that my happiness 
is dependent on others, I cannot but judge whatever I apprehend 
to be proper to excite them to endeavor to promote my happi- 
ness, to be a means of happiness, z.e., I cannot but approve it.” 
Moreover, since others can be induced to act for my happiness 
only by the prospect of their own future happiness, I cannot 
but approve of “the annexing pleasure to such actions of theirs 
as are undertaken upon my account.” And, since we desire 
what we approve of,? we desire the happiness of those who 
have done us good. That in the agent (a voluntary action or 
series of such actions) which constitutes the ground for the 
approbation and love just accounted for, is called the ‘merit’ 
of the agent ; the contrary, ‘demerit.’ 

But here a difficulty arises. How can there be ‘merit’ in 
the action of another, when that action is performed (ultimately) 
for the agent’s own happiness? The main reason why this 
seems paradoxical, or worse, to common-sense is that common- 
sense does not distinguish between an ‘inferior’ and an ‘ulti- 
mate’ end. In by far the greater part of human actions, it is 
an ‘inferior’ end that the agent has in mind. Thus, though 
the happiness of the agent is always the ‘ ultimate’ end, all that 
the beau zmmediately desires is to please by his dress, and all 
that the student zmmediately desires is knowledge. For any 
such ‘ particular’ end, we may, of course, inquire the reason ; 
but to expect a reason for the ‘ultimate’ end is absurd. “To 
ask why I pursue happiness, will admit of no other answer 
than an explanation of the terms.” 

But, to proceed, when the ‘particular’ end of any action is 
the happiness of another, that action is ‘ meritorious.’ On the 
other hand, “ when an agent has a view in any particular action 
distinct from my happiness, and that view is his only motive to 


1 Gay makes no serious %ttempt to keep the two separate. 
2 The apparent logical inversion here is Gay’s. 
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that action, tho’ that action promote my happiness to never so 
great a degree, yet that agent acquires no merit, z.e., he is not 
thereby entitled to any favor and esteem.” It makes a great 
difference, to be sure, whether another aims at my favor in gen- 
eral, or only for some particular end which he has in view. “I 
am under less obligation (caeteris paribus) the more particular 
his expectations from me are ; but under obligation I am.””! 

Gay concludes by noticing a possible “grand objection ” to 
his theory. It is this. The reason or end of action must always 
be known to the agent ; otherwise, it would not actually be his 
motive. The inquiry, ¢.g., is not why one should be grateful, 
but why one is so. As Hutcheson has shown, the majority of 
mankind approve of virtue immediately, and apparently without 
regard to their own interest. Must we not, then, after all, as- 
sume that author's ‘ moral sense’ and ‘ public affections’ ? 

The reply given to this supposed question is substantially as 
follows. The matter of fact here appealed to has already been 
admitted, and it is perfectly consistent with our theory. “As, 
in the pursuit of truth, we don’t always trace every proposition 
whose truth we are examining to a first principle or axiom, but 


acquiesce as soon as we perceive it deducible from some known 


or presumed truth, so in our conduct we do not always travel 
to the ultimate end of our actions, happiness ; but rest con- 
tented as soon as we perceive any action subservient to a 
known or presumed means of happiness. ... And _ these 
RESTING PLACES? are so often used as principles, that, at 
last, letting that slip out of our minds which first inclined us 
to embrace them, we are apt to imagine them not, as they 
really are, the swdstitutes of principles, but principles them- 
selves.” Hence people have imagined ‘ innate ideas,’ ‘ instincts,’ 
and the like ; and the author adds: “I cannot but wonder why 
the pecuniary sense, a sense of power and party, etc., were not 
mentioned, as well as the mora/,— that of honor, order, and 
some others.” ® 


1 See p. xlviii. 
2 The large capitals are Gay’s, and they occur here only. 
8 See p. liii. 
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More exactly, the true explanation is this. “We first 
. perceive or imagine some real good, 7.¢., fitness to promote our 
happiness, in those things which we love and approve of.” 
Hence we annex pleasure to the idea of the same, with the 
result that the idea and the attendant pleasure become indis- 
solubly associated. Gay’s first example is the one which has 
since become so well known in this connection, z.¢., the love of 
money. It is matter of experience that money, first desired 
merely for what it will procure, sometimes itself becomes the 
exclusive object of pursuit. In the same way knowledge, fame, 
etc., come to be regarded as ends in themselves. Now this 
principle is quite sufficient, he holds, to explain our disinterested 
practice of virtue, as well as certain perverted tendencies of 
human nature. 

As regards these latter, Gay treats in particular of envy, 
emphasizing the fact that we never envy those who are very 
much above or below us, but rather those who may fairly be 
regarded as in some sense competitors. The teleology is plain, 
he thinks; the success of those with whom we either directly or 
indirectly compete means less chance for ourselves. “ This,” 
as he quaintly adds, “may possibly cast some light upon the 
black designs and envious purposes of the fallen angels. For 
why might not they have formerly had some competition with 
their fellows? And why may not such associations be as 
strong in them as [in] us?” 

At the very close of the Dissertation the author barely refers, 
—though what he says is perfectly clear and to the point, — 
to another consideration which does much to make his general 
(hedonistic) position plausible. It is not necessary, he says, 
that we should form associations like those above described for 
ourselves. We may very well take them from others, 2.e., 
“annex pleasure or pain to certain things or actions be- 
cause we see others do it, and acquire principles of action by 
imitating those whom we admire, or whose esteem we would 
procure. Hence the son too often inherits both the vices 
and the party of his father, as well as his estate.” In this 
way we can account for national virtues and vices, disposi- 
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tions and opinions, as well as for what is generally called 
‘prejudice of education.’ 

We should now recognize, I suppose, that even from the 
empirical point of view the phenomena to which Gay refers 
would have to be explained, not merely by ‘association,’ but 
partly by heredity and partly by what we can hardly avoid call- 
ing the ‘instinct of imitation.’ Such considerations at once 
add plausibility to the hedonistic aspect of Gay’s system, and 
suggest the important limitations of the principle of ‘ associa- 
tion,’ which he inclines to regard as all-sufficient. Perhaps it 
was from a certain parental tenderness for the infant principle 
of ‘association’ that Gay neglected to press an argument which 
might have threatened to prove a two-edged sword. 


The Dissertation was so distinctly a new departure that it is 
difficult to avoid remarking at once upon Gay’s relation to sub- 
sequent ethical theory. How completely his position was 
adopted by Tucker and Paley, will be evident to anyone 
acquainted with those writers who has carefully followed the 
above. Here, however, we must rather attempt to show the 


_ relation of the author of the Dissertation to those of his prede- 


cessors who had been either directly or indirectly concerned 
with the development of the Utilitarian principle. 

Cumberland had seemed to make doth ‘the greatest happiness 
of all’ and ‘the perfection of body and mind’ the moral end, and 
this without suspecting any difficulty in so doing; while Locke, 
though deeply interested in Ethics on the theological and prac- 
tical side, and, in the general sense of the word, a hedonist, 
could hardly be said to have a coherent ethical system of his 
own. Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, on the other hand, had 
done much for the development of English ethical theory, but 
their relation to hedonism was only indirect. In Gay’s Disser- 
tation we have, in its complete and unmistakable form, what we 
later shall have to recognize as the first characteristic phase of 
English Utilitarianism.? 

1 It is important to remember that, while Hume, who published his ethical 
system in its first form only nine years after the Dissertation, was incomparably 
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Evidently the more particular comparison must be between 
Gay and Cumberland, for these authors alone, up to this time, 
had really stated the ‘greatest happiness’ principle. Cumber- 
land, as we have just seen, defined the Good, now in terms of 
‘happiness,’ now in terms of ‘ perfection,’ though the emphasis, 
on the whole, seems clearly enough to be on the hedonistic aspect 
of the system. Gay, on the other hand, consistently defined 
the Good as Happiness, and Happiness as “ the sum of pleas- 
ures.” Moreover, though he does not discuss the question of 
possible ‘qualitative distinctions’ between pleasures, it is evi- 
dent that for him such distinctions would have no meaning. 
This, again, is an advance upon Cumberland, for though the 
latter author by no means commits himself to the doctrine of 
‘qualitative distinctions,’ and seems on the whole to hold the 
opposite view, there is a certain ambiguity in his treatment 
which was almost inevitable, considering that he practically 
carries through Happiness and Perfection as coérdinate prin- 
ciples. 

As regards the motive of the moral agent, there is in Gay no 
trace whatever of the confusion which is so striking in Cumber- 
land. To be sure, Cumberland had felt, what Shaftesbury later 
made evident, that man is essentially a social being and that 
the true Good must be a common good. His actual treatment, 
however, is quite confusing ; generally, the agent’s motive in 
moral action seems to be regarded as altruistic, but some- 
times the language used seems to imply at least a very consid- 
erable admixture of egoism. In Gay, on the contrary, we find 
even a fictitious simplicity. All the phenomena of moral action, 
superior to Gay, both as a thinker and as a writer, he did not happen to state the 
Utilitarian doctrine in the form which was destined first to be developed. Indeed, 
it may be doubted if this was a matter of chance. Hume’s system, much more 
complex than Gay’s, and, one may add, on a distinctly higher plane, was not calcu- 
lated to appeal to writers like Tucker, Paley, and Bentham, whose single aim 
appears to have been simplicity of theory. All the writers just named form a per- 
fectly definite school (Bentham and even the historians of Ethics to the contrary, 
notwithstanding), while the phase of Utilitarianism which Hume represents was 
not further developed until comparatively recent times. Historically, then, Hume 
stands outside of the direct line of development, though he doubtless represents 


the Utilitarian position, as we now understand it, much more adequately than any 
one else who wrote in his own, or even the succeeding, generation. 
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as we have seen, are explained by the ‘association of ideas’ and 
what has more recently been termed the ‘law of obliviscence.’ 
We begin as egoists, and, indeed, throughout our lives we uni- 
formly seek our own pleasures, avoid our own pains. But it 
amounts to much the same thing as if we were originally altru- 
istic to a certain degree. For, although our own happiness be 
always our ‘ultimate’ end, it is by no means always our ‘ proxi- 
mate’ end. The system theoretically allows for cases of 
extreme self-sacrifice. Whether it really affords a satisfactory 
explanation of these, is a question which we hardly need enter 
upon here. The present generation is not likely to make, or 
allow, extraordinary claims for the unaided principle of ‘ asso- 
ciation.’ 

So much for the treatment of the ‘criterion’ of moral action 
and of the motive of the moral agent by the two authors whom 
we are comparing. Closely related to the latter question is 
that of the ultimate meaning of ‘obligation.’ It will be remem- 
bered that Cumberland’s treatment of obligation was not alto- 
gether consistent with his system as a whole. Instead of basing 
upon the essentially social nature of man and claiming here, as 


_ generally elsewhere, a certain amount of altruism for the moral 


agent, he merely tries to show that it is greatly for the selfish 
advantage of any given individual to lead the moral life, even 
when extreme sacrifices are demanded. This was doubtless 
done in order to meet Hobbes on his own ground, but the same 
reason led Cumberland to confine his arguments to consequences 
that might be expected in this present life. For obvious 
reasons, he does not make out a perfectly clear case. 

Gay was not hampered with any such controversial considera- 
tions. His treatment is only too clear and consistent through- 
out. “Obligation is the necessity of doing or omitting any 
action in order to be happy. ... And no greater obligation can 
be supposed to be laid upon any free agent without an express 
contradiction.” This was as consistent for Gay as it was other- 
wise for Cumberland; and he immediately goes on to enumerate 
“the four different manners in which [obligation] is induced.” 
These are precisely what appear later as Bentham’s four “sanc- 
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tions.” But how can complete obligation (which common-sense 
demands) be vindicated, if we define obligation as has just been 
done? Gay sees very clearly that we must here depend upon 
the power and wisdom of the Divine Being, “because God only 
can in all cases make a man happy or miserable.” And there 
is no restriction to rewards and punishments as given in this 
present life. This position was, of course, adopted by Tucker 
and Paley, the only difference being that Paley particularly 
insists upon rewards and punishments after death. This 
whole question as to the meaning of ‘complete obligation’ 
for Utilitarianism in its earlier form, would have to be dis- 
cussed at some length, if we were to compare Paley and 
Bentham with Gay and with each other. Here it is enough 
to notice that, if we assume the necessarily egoistic nature 
of the motive of the moral agent, and at the same time 
attempt to preserve the absolute character of obligation, Gay’s 
position is the only logical one. 

In Cumberland we found some confusion in the use of the 
expression ‘Right Reason.’ The author had evidently been 
somewhat influenced by the intuitionists and intellectualists, 
though he opposed most of their characteristic doctrines, and 
this without really having worked out his own position in detail. 
Nothing corresponding to this confusion is to be found in Gay. 
He does, indeed, in one passage seem to distinguish between 
Experience and Reason, but this is misleading, for he imme- 
diately adds, “ You either perceive the inconveniences of some 
things and actions, when they happen, or you foresee them by 
contemplating the nature of the things and actions.” Reason 
here is evidently nothing but the faculty of predicting upon 
the basis of past experience. 

Again, in Cumberland we are constantly confronted with the 
then almost universally current conception of Laws of Nature. 
It is easy to show that the system does not really depend upon 
this scaffolding, but that, on the contrary, it is rather cumbered 
than helped by it. At the same time, this conception of Natu- 
ral Laws not only gives its name to Cumberland’s treatise, but 
almost wholly determines its external form. The reader hardly 
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needs to be reminded that Gay’s remarkable essay is entirely 
free from such superfluities. One point, however, should be 
noticed in this connection. Gay refers, of course, to the Will 
of God as the ‘immediate criterion’ of morality; but the 
Divine Will itself is determined to that which will bring the 
greatest happiness to mankind, or, as the author himself 
expresses it, “The happiness of mankind is the criterion of 
the Will of God.” The Utilitarian principle, then, is clearly 
regarded as ultimate. It would be a gross misunderstanding 
of Gay to class him with those who make morality depend upon 
the arbitrary will of God. 

It will be noticed that neither Cumberland nor Gay discusses 
the possibility of the ‘hedonistic calculus.’ Neither of them 
seems to suspect any difficulty in the matter, and, so far as I 
am aware, this had never been distinctly raised as an objection 
to hedonism up to the time which we are considering. Perhaps 
this was to be expected, for such refinements are likely to 
belong to a later stage of ethical discussion; but it does at first 
seem rather strange that, while Gay was the earliest consistent 
exponent of the Utilitarian principle, he did not anywhere use 


_ the formula, ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number.’ 


Hutcheson, it will be remembered, had used this very formula, 
though it does not for him express the whole essence of mo- 
rality, as it would have done for Gay; and Gay must have been 
familiar with Hutcheson’s writings, for he controverts them 
intelligently. 

It would be quite too ingenious to suggest that Gay refrained 
from using the expression precisely because Hutcheson had 
happened to use it. He seems to have been quite willing to 
avail himself of all that he considered true in the /uguiry. The 
only importance which really can be attached to the omission 
is this: Gay and his immediate successors! held clearly and 
definitely to the view that, in the last resort, all human motives 
are selfish. From this standpoint, the (now accepted) formula 


1 With the exception of Hume, whose treatment of ‘sympathy’ is ambiguous 
in Book III of the 7+eat/se, and who admits a certain degree of native altruism in 
the Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals. 
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is by no means so inevitable as it would be, if one admitted 
the existence of disinterested sympathy and insisted that this 
latter must be present in the case of all truly moral action. 

In taking leave of this remarkable essay, we should not for- 
get that its full significance can be appreciated only after one 
has taken the trouble to trace back many of what are regarded 
as characteristic doctrines of Tucker and Paley to this their 
undoubted source. However much these authors did to fill in 
the outline, — and Tucker, at least, did a very great deal, — it 
must be granted that the whole outline of Utilitarianism, in its 
first complete and unencumbered form, is to be found in Gay’s 
“Preliminary Dissertation.” Ernest ALBEE. 
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JACOB BOHME AND HIS RELATION TO HEGEL. 


N a letter addressed by Hegel to his friend Van Ghert of 
Amsterdam, he thanks him warmly for the gift of an 
edition of Jacob Béhme’s works, a gift which he says is very 
valuable to him, since he had not hitherto possessed a copy 
of his writings. He adds: “Béhme’s Theosophy always seems 
to me one of the most notable attempts, on the part of a 
profound yet uncultivated man, to grasp the inmost nature of 
absolute existence. For Germany he possesses the peculiar 
interest of being the first really German philosopher. Con- 
sidering the capabilities of his time and the small degree 
of training he possessed in abstract thought, he makes the 
supremest effort to bring the deep speculative element which 
rested in his imagination into the form of the conception, 
and so to work upon the ordinary conception as to allow the 
speculative element to be therein expressed.” 

Everywhere throughout his works, Hegel acknowledges his 
debt to Bohme, and speaks, as here, of the latter’s profoundly 
speculative thought. Hegel devotes twenty or thirty pages of 
his History of Philosophy to Bohme’s life and teaching, and 
writes with keenest interest of the struggles Bohme made in 
endeavoring to give adequate expression to the Idea.!_ This in 
itself is enough to afford us ample interest in this ‘forgotten 
philosopher,’ — a philosopher who, looming indistinct from out 
the mists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, could 
claim to be a child of the Reformation doubtless, while yet 
his outward form, at least, bears traces of a rude and barbarous 
past. And yet it requires no slight effort to persist in the 
endeavor to read Béhme’s writings from the beginning to the 
end. Much in them is far-fetched and obscure; and often, 
as even Hegel acknowledges, his qualities, spirits, and angels, 


1 See also the sympathetic references to Béhme and his interpreter, Franz v. 
Baader, in the Introduction to the second edition of the Encyclopaedie. 
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«‘make one’s head swim.” Still, the effort being made, the 
reader is in some degree rewarded ; for, although it may be true 
that Hegel’s interpretation assists us largely in our appre- 
hension of it, we find that here is one who would seem to 
have a real grasp of the ideal side of life, one to whom the 
absolute Reality presents itself, not as something far off and 
remote from men, but as that which is present here and now, 
as that which is ‘nearer than hands and feet.’ To both 
Hegel and Bohme the real world is no abstraction, but a vital 
principle in process of realizing itself,—that is to say, mani- 
festing itself as Reason, or, to put it in another and more con- 
crete form, as God. And it is just the manner in which this 
may be said to be the case that Bohme tries to show. Phi- 
losophy, or, to speak more correctly, Theosophy (for Bohme’s 
philosophy is all expressed in theological form, the form with 
which he was most familiar), is an endeavor to find the reality 
of the divine idea, to justify reality; Reason, to him, is but 
the comprehension of the divine work. In any consideration 
of his work we must not be misled by the form in which 
Béhme expresses his ideas, or, for this reason, disregard his 
teaching as philosophy. On the contrary, when, as now, our 
lives, as our beliefs, seem so strangely separated into isolated 
fragments, when the sphere of religion and that of specula- 
tion are frequently regarded as two regions lying separately 
side by side, surely it behooves us to turn back to a philosopher 
who was also a theologian, and who looked on his religion 
as philosophy and his philosophy as religion. It is this con- 
crete mind in Boéhme that constitutes his value, though we 
must always recollect that all our efforts will be required to 
penetrate the husk in which the truth is hid. There are 
many, doubtless, by whom the ‘mystic’ and unliteral form 
is regarded merely as a means of escaping from the contra- 
dictions which confront them in their thinking ; and to these 
the ‘dim twilight’ of Bohme and of such as Béhme will always 
have an attraction. But it is not to these that he appeals 
most strongly. Boéhme’s spiritual children are of a hardier 
growth; they are those, who, like Hegel, possess a strong, 
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firm grasp of life, and who accord to Reason the place of 
paramount importance. 

Jacob Béhme was born in 1575 at Altseidenberg, a small 
village in Lusatia, not far from Gérlitz, and on the borders 
of Bohemia. He was given a plain education, such as it was 
supposed would fit him for a tradesman’s life. The strange 
errors in orthography into which he falls, as also his unscien- 
tific attempts to explain the so-called ‘ nature-language’ (in 
which a sort of connection is assumed between the sound of 
a word and its sense) would be sufficient in themselves to 
prove that his education had not been extensive. Boéhme has 
had many biographers, and strange tales are told of marvel- 
lous visions and mysterious apparitions, all pointing to a super- 
natural call to special work and service. His works, even, were 
written under constraint. He professes to have had no inten- 
tion of publishing his experiences, being, like a seer of old, 
impelled to disburden himself of what he had seen and felt; 
and as he wrote, what had once seemed disconnected and 
incoherent gradually appeared to resolve itself into a consis- 
tent whole. Early in the morning, before his shoemaking 


_ work began, and late at night after it was finished, Bohme 


wrote; and his first great work, the Aurora, or Morning Red- 
ness, whether inspired or not, bears evidence of the manner in 
which it was produced, for it gives the reader the impression 
of a stray collection of leaves loosely joined together. His 
later works are more consistently thought out. 

Béhme’s visions and Béhme’s want of method were both 
peculiarly antipathetic to Hegel. As regards the last-men- 
tioned quality, the strictures of one whose system is nothing 
if not all-embracing, and who often wearies us in following 
out the logical workings of his mind, are severe; and as to the 
visions, Hegel's clear, rational mind could have no sympathy 
with them. He never tires of pointing out the vanity of 
expecting special manifestations to one individual rather than 
toanother. Such ‘contingencies’ have no significance to him 
whose interest is in the Universal. And yet he tells, with 
some degree of interest, of Bohme’s ‘conversion,’ of the man- 
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ner in which he was ‘spiritually awakened’ by the words in 
the Bible, “ Your heavenly Father will give the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask him.” ! In a sense no one was further re- 
moved from mysticism than Hegel, if mysticism is regarded 
simply as what is incomprehensible, or at least beyond our 
ken. That form of mysticism he connects with superstition, 
and he believes it to be false and transient. But mysticism in 
Boéhme’s sense, and in the sense of many others to whom the 
name of mystic is given, is really something very different. It 
represents what is more akin to speculative thought. Thought 
at all times tends to become abstract and broken up into 
isolated parts; it is not the sophists only, who have regarded 
one aspect so completely that the other seems untrue, who 
have made some sort of scepticism a necessity. In all times 
the case has been the same, and the mysticism that has 
taken refuge in mysticism because the real seems irrational, 
and all the world vain, is tantamount to the scepticism which 
equally renounces thought, and leads the reason captive. 
Speculative mysticism, however, is something very different, 
and of it Hegel’s understanding is exceptionally keen. In this 
case the mystical is taken to indicate, not a region somewhere 
outside the embrace of thought, but simply one beyond the 
reach of the abstract understanding in its own unaided efforts. 
Opinions go this way and that, and the question is asked : 
Where can truth be found? Instead of answering : There 
zs no Truth, nothing absolute or permanent, Reason replies 
that Truth is present here; the mystery is a mystery indeed, 
and yet no mystery, for it is revealed to us through Reason. 
Nothing is too great for us, as rational creatures, to know; 
and yet what we know, cannot be known by abstract think- 
ing. The contradictions present in it are evident to any one 
who considers what it means. We seize upon a view of things, 
and work it to its death; we seize upon another, and find equal 
lack of satisfaction. And, all the time, the Truth is something 
above those aspects or phases: it embraces both within itself, 
and is all the richer for so doing. 
1 History of Philosophy, vol. iii, p. 1 2 (English edition). 
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It is this ‘deep, concrete heart’ that attracted Hegel. The 
‘barbarous form’ he forgave when he found that he could 
detect the sound thought below the unattractive surface. How 
far Bohme really suggested new lines of thought to Hegel, it 
is difficult to say. It may be that all he did was to show 
the latter that the same ideas which had cost him so much 
thought, the ideas which were worked out bit by bit by gener- 
ations of philosophers, were, so to speak, potentially present 
long ago; that, just as the intense beliefs of ignorant men 
bring them to a point not differing greatly from that reached 
by the man who has carefully thought out his creed, so by 
what would seem a sort of intuition, the meaning of life and 
all that it embraces may be discovered by him who diligently 
seeks the revelation. And the interest of such a discovery 
is not an outside interest only, but also a confirmation. 

Bohme, the ‘enthusiastic shoemaker,’ was after all no 
abnormal phenomenon, but a child of his age, overflowing 
with thoughts and ideas which seemed too great for him to 
contain. He was born at a time of great awakening, at a 
time when everything was taking a new form, when a long 
spell of deadness was being followed by a burst of life, when 
not one section alone, but all sections of men were roused to 
a new sense of their responsibilities. Fresh views of nature, 
and of man’s place in nature, came into existence: man 
as man became of infinite importance in the view of the Cath- 
olics as well as of the Protestants; of Paracelsus, from whom 
Bohme derived so much, as well as of Luther. The forms, 
indeed, were not very different, the doctrines held seemed 
very nearly as scholastic as before; but the spirit which 
apprehended them was quite another. The ideas which then 
awoke soon broke through the shell in which they had been 
enveloped, and all proceeded fresh and strong from the fulness 
of the heart. It was not till long after this, when philosophy 
had ‘painted its gray in gray,’ that men realized the nature of 
the change that had wrought the spiritual transformation, and 
brought so much practical work in its wake. So far feeling 
was sufficient to carry them along, without their necessarily 
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troubling about explanations, or seeing the drift of all that 
they professed. In religion, it would appear, the result was 
finally a sort of petrifaction; its forms became fossilized, and, 
these forms becoming of paramount importance, quarrels fol- 
lowed, which separated sect from sect, and demonstrated the 
existence of a dogmatism apparently as barren as before. 

~ Surrounded as he was by strife between the different sects, 
between Calvinists and Lutherans, Bohme saw that all this 
dogma must be shown to be rational in its nature, if it were 
to prove of any permanent value. His work, like the work 
of all great speculative minds of more recent days, was to find 
the rational element in what is actual and present; and this, 
no doubt, was what constituted the strong attraction which 
he had for Hegel. There were occasions, doubtless, in 
which both might go astray by seeking to prove that rational 
which in reality pertained to the contingent only ; and Bohme, 
doubtless, erred much and frequently in this respect. But 
none the less he, as well as his great disciple, has rendered 
valiant service in demonstrating the universal principles under- 
lying all manifestations of the rational, and in bringing them to 
consciousness. 

Let us try to consider how that task presented itself to 
Jacob Bohme. 

Before this time, and during the reign of the scholastic 
system, ideas such as God, the soul, the world, had been 
taken as facts ready to hand; and predicates were added to 
them as occasion seemed to require. Certain conceptions, 
religious and philosophical, were present then as now, and 
these were for the most part summed up in the idea of God 
and his relation to man and to the world. Theology was as 
yet triumphant, and the secular element in life not yet laid 
hold of. Many years had yet to pass before a new conception 
was arrived at, —a conception which broke down the barrier 
between the two; which declared, as Hegel puts it, that all 
that is real is actually rational, and that the rational is real. 
But Bohme seems to have had some glimmering of the change 
of standpoint, to have regarded his theology as a philosophy 
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of life, and to have understood by God nearly all that is indi- 
cated now when we speak of the absolute Reality. So far 
knowledge had not been subjected to criticism, and to most men 
the common conceptions of God and the World were supposed 
to give a firm resting-place in themselves, without requiring 
the definition of thought. That is, instead of looking for the 
object freely to open and reveal itself, it was presupposed as 
ready to hand. Certain facts were accepted without question, 
and the whole system of theology became a wooden dogma- 
tism, truth being but an absence of contradiction. Some 
objective ground for God’s being was called for, and yet the 
difficulty was to make one’s way from the finite to the infinite. 
How can God be proved from something else, when the whole 
ground is an abstract identity? It is little wonder that an 
empirical philosophy followed, in which the search for truth 
in thought was abandoned, and what was by experience dis- 
covered to be present to sensation in the actual world was 
taken as truth, regardless of the consequences that might 
follow from so doing. 

These problems must have presented themselves to all 
thinking men with great and overwhelming force. But a new 
departure was made by Béhme, in that he seems to have taken 
his starting-point from within, and to have in some degree 
realized that knowledge is not to be regarded as something 
outside and foreign to us, something to be painfully acquired, 
just as we might acquire an art, but that it is that which is 
already present, that which we cannot examine, just because it 
is indispensable to any such examination. Of course Bohme 
does not express this clearly, as does Hegel. Thought to 
Béhme is not adequate to the work it has to perform, and he 
seems but to grasp after a truth he cannot clearly define, the 
sensuous method he adopts being insufficient and often enough 
misleading. He gives utterance to his thoughts in language 
such as this: “The Eternity generateth nothing but that 
which is like itself, for there is nothing in it but is like it, 
and it is unchangeable”; and by this he indicates that he finds 
himself confronted by a world which has to be explained, and 
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which can be explained only from itself. Theosophy to Bohme 
was, doubtless, simply the knowledge of this Eternity, or of 
God, very much as philosophy was to Hegel, though in a wider 
sense. But the main point, the point of greatest interest in 
reading Bohme, is the fact that he was able to discover that 
the conception of abstract identity then in vogue was value- 
less. Here we find the real point that makes these two 
philosophers, so separated by nature, age, and temperament, 
yet so closely bound together. How can we express the fact 
that God can be known only as self-distinguished ?—is the 
question asked by both. “Mere light is mere darkness”; now 
we overstep the limit which brought scholasticism to an end, 
as it has taken all interest from religion and philosophy 
oftentimes since then. Diversity in identity, the fact that 
the element of negativity is essential in any conception we 
form of what is infinite or absolute, — this is the lesson that 
Boéhme has to teach us, and this is the dialectic which, when 
we have once apprehended it from the teaching of the critical 
philosophy, makes much seem clear that was before dark, 
which throws a flood of light on the contradictions that puzzle 
us in life. In almost any page at which we open Hegel’s 
writings we find the same dialectic process being carried on 
with what often seems a wearisome reiteration; and the case 
is similar with Béhme, though he does not understand so well 
the deep reason that underlies it. That is to say, he does not 
reach the true conception of development, in which a positive 
result follows from opposite and apparently contradictory 
phases, or the conception of a progression, not external but 
immanent in the content itself. Still he does recognize that 
the process of the universe is God finding himself in what 
is ‘other,’ that is, that the whole process is simply an account 
of God’s diremption of himself. The Trinity plays an equally 
important part with Béhme as with Hegel. To Bohme the 
threefold is not the threefold of the ordinary conception, of 
popular religion, but the threefold of the absolute Idea. All 
is one life manifesting itself: “Every Beginning goeth forth 
out of the Eternal One, out of the tri-unity of God, through 
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the exhalation or speaking of the unity of God. Through 
which flowing forth, the Unity bringeth itself into self-viewing, 
findingness, and perceptivity, to the forming and imagining 
of itself.”1 The birth of the divine Trinity likewise takes 
place in our own hearts: all three Persons are likewise gen- 
erated there, — the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. This Trinity 
is the universal life in every individual; it is absolute Sub- 
stance. So universal is this process, so thoroughly does it 
permeate every form, that a handful of earth, did we but 
comprehend it, would be sufficient to teach us all that is: 
“When I take up a stone or clod of earth and look upon it, 
then I see that which is above; and that which is above is that 
which is below, yea, the whole world therein.” Hegel tells us, 
in speaking of the idealistic philosophy, that idealism means 
that the finite is ‘ideal,’ and that the idealism of philosophy 
simply indicates the recognition of the fact that the finite has 
no genuine being.? That is, the clod of earth may, like the 
‘yellow primrose by the brim,’ be but a yellow primrose or a 
clod of earth, and nothing more, but if this is so, we have 
but apprehended it in its isolated and abstract existence; and 
if we wish to know it in its reality, we must understand it as 


something which has its place, and finds its truth, within the 


universal. Were the unity but an abstract unity, it could not 
by any possibility be known. Bohme, indeed, speaks of God the 
Father as he speaks of the ‘ Urstand,’ the ‘Abyss,’ or ¢Still- 
ness’; but we are not to conceive of this in any way except as 
a moment which is to pass out into something else. “In this 
Eternal Generation we are to understand three things, viz., 
1. An Eternal Will; 2. An Eternal Mind of the Will; 3. The 
egress from the Will and Mind, which is a Spirit of the Will 
and Mind.” * God's birth is manifested everywhere and in 
everything, and outside of him there is nothing else. He 
becomes manifested in the Son, the Heart, the Mind, the 
Word; and finally we have the Spirit (the ‘ Lubet,’ in Bohme’s 


14 Treatise on Christ's Testaments, bk. i, ch. i. 
2 Werke, iii (Wissenschaft der Logik), 163. 
3 Mysterium Magnum, ch. i (3). 
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strange language), God’s return once more to himself, or, as 
we should say, to a consciousness of himself. In the first 
place, we are shown only what might be called the logical 
necessity for a Trinity. Béhme, to begin with, speaks of the 
Abyss where all is indifferent, Hegel’s ‘night in which all 
cows look black.’ The definite or determined has not yet 
appeared, neither light nor darkness, good nor evil; and yet 
potentially all are already there, the whole Trinity is already 
present. This is the ‘Great Mystery’ which has to be 
revealed; and did it remain a ‘mystery,’ our interest in 
Bohme would be no greater than what we might experience 
in some enthusiast of bygone days whose ideas could have no 
possible bearing on modern thought. But just as the incom- 
prehensible Will, the non-seeing Eye, is to Hegel the Un- 
known God, the God whom men could never know, and yet 
of whom they speak so often, so is it with the Will of Bohme: 
he tells us how it “willeth to do somewhat,” how it fashions 
for itself a Mirror in which it may behold itself, that is to say, 
in which it may reach a consciousness of itself. He explains 
at great length how God reflects himself through the divine 
Sophia or Wisdom, in the world or nature, thus becoming 
real, becoming Process, —how his Will becomes revealed: 
“What is the life of Man? Nothing less than a spark of the 
will of God.” “ Why should God,” exclaims Hegel, “not reveal 
himself to us, if we earnestly seek the knowledge of him? 
A light loses nothing by another’s being kindled therefrom. 
If the knowledge of God were kept from us in order that we 
should know the finite only, and not attain to the infinite, God 
would be a jealous God, or God would become an empty name.” 
“ This humility,” he continues, “is the sin against the Holy 
Ghost.””! The knowledge of God is the end of true religion. 
“‘God wishes no narrow-hearted souls or empty heads for his 
children, but those whose spirit is of itself indeed poor, but 
rich in the knowledge of him.” ? 

Boéhme goes on to explain how the bottomless, incomprehen- 


1 History of Philosophy, vol. ii, p. 73- 
2 Philosophy of History, p. 15 (English edition). 
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sible Will discovers itself, brings itself into an eternal visibility, 
and how, having found itself, it becomes Spirit, and the whole 
wisdom of God; how Father, Son, and Spirit are constantly be- 
holding themselves in all the wonders of Eternity. At first we 
have a figure of life alone: “‘ The Life is the son of the Essences, 
and the Will wherein the Life’s figure standeth is the Father of 
the essences, for no essence can exist without willing.” ! There 
is here a potentiality without an actuality; but the Will grows 
eager and desires that the image shall become actual, and this 
is just the manifestation of Sophia, or what is sometimes called 
the divine maiden. Simile follows simile in Béhme, until we 
have difficulty in following his train of thought at all; still we 
can trace the main idea, which is what Hegel has so thoroughly 
worked out and developed, namely, the conception of the neces- 
sity for a contrarium, a counter-stroke or separator, a source 
of difference, or a dialectic. We have not advanced beyond 
the stage of being until being becomes manifest in nature, 
in what is different. Rest is sought for “in that which is not 
in itself.” ‘The hidden God has brought himself into nature 
and dwelleth in it. Had he not with his Will brought forth 
himself out of himself, how then would the hidden Will of God, 
which is in itself and is but one, be manifested and revealed to 
himself? How can there be in One who is only Will a knowl- 
edge or apprehension of itself?’’ The ‘other’ of God is the image 
of God, and in this we have the principle of separability, whence 
all the powers and qualities take their rise. The Will to 
Béhme, as to Schopenhauer, is the principle of personality in 
man, and it also is the principle of nature. Nature, hitherto 
hidden away, bursts forth through desire: it is a Will separated 
from its original state of unity. Bohme speaks of it as the 
eternal ‘Yes’ which is only manifested by the eternal ‘No.’ 
Both are really the same and spiritual, but, taken separately 
and in their abstraction, they are apparently antagonistic ; and 
here we meet with Béhme’s interpretation of the evil will or 
self-will. The Divine Will would seem to be divided, as though 
there were two centra in God, —the nature-will, the self-will 
1 Six Points, pt.i(7). Divine Contemplation, ch. i. 
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which keeps us apart from the divine spirit and which conse- 
quently is a bad will, and the divine Will itself. Béhme does 
not say, like Schopenhauer, that the nature-will is absolutely to 
be negated, he maintains that it has its sphere in making free 
will or morality a possibility. “ Nothing was created evil, for 
though it has an £us of the wrath in itself, yet it also has an 
Ens of the Light and good Virtue in itself: it is in the free will 
to work in evil or in good, for there is nothing so evil but it 
has a good in it.”"!_ “ Evil must be the cause of the highest 
good.” 

Nature and spirit become revealed through the seven natural 
forms or properties, and these properties are again divided into 
two ‘ternaries’ or triads, the first a negative nature centre 
and the second a bright and positive ternary. Between the two 
is the fourth natural property, or the ‘ Flagrat,’ the Lightning 
flash, the transition point. The first property is gloomy, dark, 
and cold, and symbolized by salt, the second is motion or 
desire, symbolized by mercury; and these, being in conflict, 
result in anguish, symbolized by sulphur. The conflict is not 
ended merely by the natural will submitting to the spiritual, 
but in the Lightning flash the two centra break forth in bright- 
ness, the natural properties lose their selfishness and become 
’ meek, and the power of light prevails. This process is sym- 
bolical of the process of regeneration in man. These steps 
are repeated in the last bright ternary of Love, Sound, and 
Essentiality ; and finally God becomes realized as a Heavenly 
‘Salitter’ or Universal Being. Of course we cannot follow 
Bohme through all these mazes, but yet we feel that he is 
grasping after the great truth that life is only to be reached 
through death, in the moral as in the physical world: Per 
ignem ad lucem. Life, Hegel says, is what sacrifices itself, 
something whose essence is to become spirit by the act of 
sacrifice. ‘That which zs perishes, but death is just as truly 
the beginning of life.””* Béhme is determined that the great 


1 Mysterium Magnum, ch. xxix (11). 
2 Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion (English edition), vol. iii, p. 42; vol. i, 
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facts of sin, suffering, and death shall fit in with his conception 
of the universe, though he often seems to make them do so by 
an effort. God is all, he says, and yet we maintain that evil is 
not in God. The contradiction must be faced, and no compro- 
mise which would make evil a background merely, a framework 
setting the glories of divine goodness in relief, would be satis- 
factory to Bohme. The wrath of God is a very real conception 
to him: God is no God of love such as some of the more sub- 
jective of the mystics would have us picture to ourselves. The 
love of such a God would have no meaning and the world no 
explanation; and it is, as we must remember, Hegel more than 
any other, who has grasped the depth contained in this concep- 
tion. The Absolute, as a recent writer has said, even though 
we do not know how these partial unities come together, is the 
richer for every discord and for all diversity which it embraces.! 
This is acknowledged every day, so often as our lives are 
regarded as a unity, or as we speak of an overruling Providence ; 
and yet we know no more of how this is the case. And as for 
moral evil, it cannot, as we are well aware, be overcome by 
any struggling against an opponent claiming equal rights with 
itself; it has to be recognized as being what is virtually over- 
come already; the sin is known as sin, and the contradiction is 
already solved. But to this spiritual conception Bohme did not 
entirely reach, though the necessity of evil being present in 
good was constantly before his eyes. 

Into Béhme’s cosmogony it would be impossible for us here 
toenter. Having reached the conception of nature as necessary 
to the personality of God, —to his being the active God, the 
Word, he proceeds to deal with the necessary manifestation of 
his inwardness ; and now we come to the creation or the actu- 
alization of the Idea, through the seven natural properties. In 
the account of the creation we again have Hegel’s later exposi- 
tion brought before our minds: ‘God alone is; God, however, 
only through mediation of himself with himself. He wills 
the finite; he himself posits it as an Other, and thus becomes 
an Other than Himself —a finite—for he has an Other 

1F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, p. 204. 
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opposed to himself.” ! It seems as though Bohme’s struggles 
with God’s properties, qualities, and the rest, his elaborate expla- 
nations of the origin of things, were here divested of their 
sensuous nature, and expressed in language clear and spiritual. 
The necessity for clear expression is that for which we search 
in vain in Bohme, especially when he comes to treat of the 
angelic world, in which he also sees the eternal process taking 
place, or the Mosaic history, which likewise is interpreted as a 
struggle taking place between the powers of God and those of 
Darkness. One point which requires a passing notice is that 
in these conceptions Bohme recognizes what Hegel so frequently 
points out, viz., that Time has no meaning, that such expres- 
sions as ‘Before’ and ‘After’ are both inapplicable to what 
pertains to the Eternal. Then comes a topic as congenial to 
Bohme as it is to Hegel: the Fall and its results. Man, to 
Bohme, is the microcosm of the universe, and in him the three 
Principles are revealed,—the dark Fire-world, the heavenly 
Light-world, and the world of the Sense, which three principles 
struggle for mastery, and peace can only be secured by the 
tranquillization of the austere and savage elements by the Light. 
Adam, in his original condition, had the capacity of reading 
the ‘signature’ of things—that is, their internal properties 
revealed themselves to him —a state of matters which, Hegel 
also tells us, is characteristic of men or animals in a state of 
nature, as far at least as the finite is concerned. But then the 
necessary disintegration takes place,— man is ‘tempted,’ which 
means he has really fallen already. The ‘temperature’ has 
been dissolved, man has become earthly, the divine maiden 
has left him, and he has had to seek a woman as a helpmeet. 
The world to him becomes gross and material, and the four ele- 
ments struggle and fight together. Yet man has not fallen 
beyond the possibility of redemption, for he still yearns for the 
Light, and it is in Christ that he is once more reéstablished. 
To Bohme the conception of Christ is not one of an Atoner 
merely : he has both a cosmical and an ethical significance. 
Regeneration is just the Process of Christ taking place in us ; 


1 Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion, vol. i, p. 198. 
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and Béhme is never tired of urging the futile nature of a 
merely historical Christ, or outward acceptation of what ought 
to be regarded as a living Process to be accepted by Faith, 
the profoundest act of will. 

It is unnecessary to say how fundamentally Hegelian these 
conceptions are. Hegel shows how man, by eating of the for- 
bidden tree attained indeed to knowledge, but that it is in this 
knowledge that the principle of healing is contained — the cer- 
tainty that man will once more reach a condition of reconcilia- 
tion and truth. Man is evil in his most inward self, and it is 
required of him that he should overcome the abstract opposition 
by becoming conscious of the evil. The Kingdom of God, the 
Idea in a general form, enters into the region of reality by 
means of an individual Man who dies the Death. Faith is the 
consciousness of absolute truth, of what God is in his true 
nature, and in Christ; it has the consciousness that this abso- 
lute truth is perceived in the process of development, and that 
it is through him that the truth has first been revealed. 

All that Bohme writes on subjects of practical religion is both 
deep and helpful, and through such writings he has endeared 
himself to generations of believers of strangely varied creed. 
But it is with Béhme’s speculative side that we are here con- 
cerned, and as a philosopher his work has been no small one. 
It was not given to him to shake off the fetters of a bygone 
age. He was bound by forms from which the Spirit could not 
break itself entirely free. Had opportunities been given him 
which were denied him, opportunities of education, of access to 
the thoughts and writings of educated men, none can say what 
might have been the result. For nature had endowed him 
richly with a rare speculative faculty, and under circumstances 
as adverse as are perhaps conceivable, he endeavored in some 
degree to avail himself of his gift. Looking back across the 
centuries, we have much to thank him for: he was the founder 
of that concrete German philosophy which was destined to revo- 
lutionize the world of thought. None before him in the Teu- 
tonic world had taken their stand on the same firm ground of 
the present, resolved, whatever were the consequences, to make 
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their belief living and actual, designed to meet present needs, 
and not to justify theories imposed upon them from without. 


Grau, theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie ; 
Doch griin des Lebens goldner Baum. 


Béhme was the first philosopher to write in German, and 
he could not have written in any other language. And yet 
the fact is not without significance, for it meant that a 
German philosophy had arisen, a philosophy which came down 
from the clouds to the hearts and consciences of mankind. 
It meant that, as religion was no longer to be an external 
observance merely, so philosophy was not to be reserved as a 
luxury for the benefit of the few, but to come home to the 
common, ignorant man. It was fit that a cobbler should inaugu- 
rate the movement: most great inward movements proceeding 
from the heart of a people have come forth from those most in 
touch with the deep-seated sentiments they have endeavored to 
express. And it was also fit, perhaps, that full and complete 
expression should only be given to those sentiments, a century 
later on, by one who had devoted all his life and intellect to 
the working out of the same problems that had presented them- 
selves to Bohme. The lines on which they worked were similar, 
but the ground which Bohme had begun in his own rude fashion 
to till was better broken up for Hegel by those who had gone 
before. Hegel was able to demonstrate in far fuller fashion 
the essential reality of things, the actuality of the Idea, as a 
necessary rational system operating in the universe, in nature, 
in individual self-consciousness; and he did this from within, 
without seeking extraneous aid. How much gratitude for this 
is due to B6bhme, who can say? Such debts cannot be estimated 
in any form capable of being put in words. And yet they are 


often none the less a reality. Evizasetu S. HALDANE. 


IS THE TRANSCENDENTAL EGO AN UN- 
MEANING CONCEPTION?! 


WISH in this paper to indicate what seem to me to be 

some of the permanent elements of truth in the doctrine of 

the Transcendental Ego so far as it has reference to the theo- 

retical consciousness. It will be impossible at present to 

undertake any discussion of the relation of this conception to 
consciousness in its volitional or practical aspect. 

Under various names, —the Transcendental Ego, the Abso- 
lute Ego, Pure Thought, etc., —the conception which we are 
to examine formed the central principle in the philosophy of 
Kant and his successors in Germany. As I have no ambi- 
tion to rank as a Kantian or a Hegelian, I shall not attempt any 
defence of the terms in which this conception was formulated, 
or of the way in which it was employed by these philosophers. 
At the same time I am unwilling, both on a prior? grounds, and 
as a result of my own reading, to adopt the popular verdict 
and pronounce the whole doctrine a ‘baseless and unmeaning 
abstraction.” ‘One has no right,” says Carlyle in one of his 
letters to Emerson, “to say to his own generation, standing 
quite apart from it: ‘Be damned.’” Well, it seems to me 
equally profane, as well as equally futile, to attempt to isolate 
ourselves from the past, and especially from that portion of it 
which stands nearest to us, and out of which our own concep- 
tions have been formed. To throw aside as ‘ arrant nonsense’ 
the central doctrine of the whole Idealistic movement is like 
cursing one’s father and mother, and, from an intellectual point 
of view, it doubtless carries the same penalty with it. That the 
Ego is the highest principle of philosophy, is a doctrine which 
has still significance for us. Indeed, if we leave out of account 
the extravagant claims and expectations to which the discovery 


1 Paper read before the American Psychological Association, December 30, 
1896. 
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of the new principle naturally gave rise, the position scarcely 
requires restatement. The Ego is not, I think, a conception 
which philosophy has outgrown, and which may now be cast 
aside, but one whose importance and possibilities have scarcely 
as yet been fully realized. 

The sciences of nature take as their field of inquiry, 
things, or objects conceived as existing on their own account. 
The necessary relation in which objects stand to consciousness 
is left wholly out of consideration. All the so-called ‘natural 
sciences’ adopt more or less consciously this abstract point 
of view. The philosophical sciences, on the other hand, are 
differentiated from the former modes of inquiry mainly by . 
the fact that they make consciousness their starting-point. In 
examining consciousness itself, however, there are two ways in 
which we may proceed. There is, first, what we may call the 
method of psychology. Consciousness is here regarded as a 
string of processes or states. These processes, as they first 
appear in consciousness, are found on analysis to be complex, 
and capable of resolution into elementary sensations. Now, 
besides the task of analysis, the psychologist has to describe 
the quality, intensity, extent, and duration of these elements, 
and, for the sake of exact description, to apply measurements 
whenever possible. The laws according to which these sensations 
combine in various ways into complexes, require, in addition, to 
be investigated and determined. I am not here concerned to 
describe in detail the nature of psychological problems, and 
besides it must not be forgotten that what I am about to say has 
reference only to the theoretical side of consciousness. What 
I wish to emphasize, however, is the standpoint from which 
psychological investigations are carried on. Consciousness is 
looked at, as it were, from the standpoint of an external 
observer. The psychologist is outside of the process ; he sees 
a cross-section of consciousness, one may say, as it would 
appear if photographed. That is, it is the process in its own 
particular mode of phenomenal existence which is observed and 
described; it is its quality, intensity, mode of combining, etc., 
which furnish the problem. The mental processes are taken 
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simply for what they are in themselves, and no question is 
asked as to what they may imply beyond themselves. In other 
words, this investigation is occupied only with subjective states 
as such. Like the natural sciences, it abstracts from com- 
plete experience, which is at once both subjective and objective. 
The standpoint of the natural sciences is abstract because 
merely objective; that of psychology is equally abstract 
because merely subjective. 

So long as consciousness is examined from this point of 
view, and the problems raised are solely of the kind which I 
have described, there is, of course, no need of a Transcendental 
Ego, or of an Ego of any kind. Mind is simply the stream of 
conscious states. The investigation deals only with the nature 
of the mental processes as conscious existences, and there is 
no reason for introducing a subject as something different 
from them. 

I have called this way of viewing consciousness that of psy- 
chology, but in so doing I do not wish to express any opinion 
regarding the necessity or the advisability of its being adopted 
by that science. As a matter of fact, many of the standard trea- 
tises on the subject do not take consciousness as ‘anoetic’— to 
use a term lately employed by Mr. Stout. But, in some of the 
more recent works on psychology, the method of investigation 
which I have attempted to describe is consciously adopted, 
and more or less consistently maintained. Whether this is 
to be the future standpoint of psychology or not, is a question 
which will have to be decided on grounds of expediency. If it 
proves most fruitful of results, it will, I suppose, win in 
the end. 

Whatever conclusion may be reached on this point, however, 
it is important to realize clearly that what I have termed the 
psychological way of examining consciousness deals only with 
the modes of existence of mental processes. But to understand 
experience as a knowledge of objects — that is, as a knowledge 
of something other than and different from subjective states — 
we must adopt a different point of view. This standpoint may 
be called that of logic or epistemology, in order to distinguish 
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it from the former. It is evident that in dealing with knowledge 
new conceptions are indispensable. For no account, however 
exact and accurate, of mental processes, or of the various ways 
in which these become fused and associated, can stand as an 
account of cognitive experience. Suppose a tangle of sensa- 
tions to be fully aware of its own condition, it could at most 
only remark: “ Well, I am a pretty tangle.” The most com- 
plete awareness of the ways in which its elements were inter- 
woven and intermeshed temporarily could carry it no further. 
In other words, it would still remain a definite mode of existence 
with a consciousness of itself. 

To explain experience, then, we must take a fresh start. In 
knowing, the consciousness of each moment is significant of 
something beyond itself, or rather gains significance, because 
in knowing we do not read it gua state of consciousness at all, 
but as a member of an objective system of fact. This is what 
is implied in the statement that knowledge is concerned with 
ideas as meanings. For in itself and in isolation, no idea can 
have any meaning attaching to it at all. Its significance comes 
from its place or function as a member of a system. Knowledge 
is thus essentially a process of interpretation, 7.¢., a process of 
evaluating the mental modification of each moment in the light 
of that permanent system of fact which has itself been con- 
structed by previous acts of the same kind. This system of 
fact which gives value to new experiences, and is constantly 
undergoing modification through such experiences, is supported 
by what we may call the permanent judgment which constitutes 
the consciousness of each and every moment. Consciousness, 
to use Mr. Bosanquet’s language, may be regarded as “a single 
persistent and all-embracing judgment.” At every moment it 
is an implicit affirmation of its view of the world revised up to 
date. It is the Atlas which supports the world, or at least the 
world so far as it is identical with my idea; and it is constantly 
adding to its load through its own activity. 

What has been said on this point may now be summed up in 
the statement that the knowing consciousness takes the form 
of Judgment. For Judgment is just interpretation, just the act 
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which assigns to a new experience its place in an intelligible 
system of facts; and this act, as we have seen, is the essence 
of knowing. To guard against any possibility of misunder- 
standing, it seems necessary to remark that I am not here pro- 
fessing to give a description of the psychological processes 
involved in Judgment, or seeking to add a new definition of Judg- 
ment to the many and contradictory accounts furnished by our 
standard psychologies. I am not concerned with the question 
what Judgment is, or may be, from the standpoint of a disinter- 
ested spectator, but with the significance which it has for itself, 
as a self-appreciative function. With this in mind, we may say 
that knowledge is the product of the intellectual activity of 
Judgment, — of what Professor James has called the judging 
Thought. 

It is time now to ask, Where is the Transcendental Ego ? 
I think that we shall all agree that it must be found in the 
judging Thought, or not at all. Is there anything in the 
nature or character of judging Thought itself which will justify 
the predicates which the Transcendentalists apply to their Ego? 
That is the real question. There can be no appeal to a thinker 
which owns the thoughts, an unchanging entity or soul-substance 
which exists outside of or beyond the thoughts themselves. If 
we were required to conceive the Transcendental Ego in any 
such fashion, I should fully agree with Professor James’s 
remark that “Transcendentalism is simply Substantialism 
grown shamefaced.”” But this is certainly not the way in 
which the doctrine is stated by the German philosophers. Kant 
insists over and over again that the synthetic Unity of Apper- 
ception must not be categorized as a substance, or turned into 
athing. This supreme transcendental condition of all experi- 
ence, as Kant calls it, has essentially the same function in the 
Kr. d.r. V. as we have assigned to our judging Thought. And 
Fichte is never weary of proclaiming that the Ego, as the high- 
est principle of philosophy, is not a fact or a thing, but a free 
activity. We do not, he says, begin with an individual substance 
which has Reason attached to it as one of its accidents, a use- 
ful property to help it through the world; but our starting-point 
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is Reason or Thought, through and for which the individuality 
(i.e., the empirical or objective Self) comes into existence. 

Without going further into this historical question, let us 
return to what we found to be the real problem of the Ego. Is 
there in judging Thought, as it actually appears in an individual 
consciousness, any principle which may be described as perma- 
nent, as self-identical, and in some sense as infinite? If our 
thought possesses such characteristics, it will matter little 
whether we keep the title ‘Ego’ or not. Now it may be urged 
that the facts do not justify us in attributing permanence and 
identity to Thought. Thoughts, it may be said, are many and 
not one. Our knowledge is the product of individual thoughts, 
each of which passes away in turn and is succeeded by others. 
To speak of Thought or Intelligence as a self-identical princi- 
ple, is to hypostatize an abstraction. In reply to this objection, 
we may say, in the first place, that its description of the facts 
does not seem adequate. It is impossible to divide off thoughts 
into a number of successive and self-contained units. In addi- 
tion to the fact that thoughts are not thus ‘cut off with a 
hatchet’ from one another, so that it is not as easy as it might 
appear to say, ‘This is one thought, and that another,’ the 
single thought (if, indeed, it is possible to conceive it at all) by 
itself would have no significance. The cognitive consciousness 
of every moment, as we have already seen, supports a more or 
less completely articulated system of objective facts, through 
which and in which the single thought receives its value. 
Again, it must be remembered that the one Thought, and the 
many thoughts, do not stand opposed to each other as they 
would do if they were things. /x an ideal system there ts no 
contradiction between the One and the Many. And it must not 
be forgotten that the identity of Thought is not to be conceived 
as the permanence of a thing, or even as the temporal con- 
tinuity of a process. It denotes simply permanence in mode of 
functioning. It is this characteristic of Thought to which the 
various formulations of the law of Identity give expression: 
A is A; Thought is always one with itself; Truth is always one 
and indivisible; Once true, always true. 
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But what, it may be asked, are the positive grounds which 
compel us to apply these predicates to Thought? I shall try 
to be very brief in my answer to this question. The knowledge 
which present feeling has of past feelings is often taken to 
imply the existence of a permanent principle in consciousness. 
It was the impossibility of understanding how “something 
which ex hypothesi is but a series of feelings can be aware of 
itself as a series,’ which almost persuaded J. S. Mill to accept 
a Self, or Ego. From our standpoint, however, we can find a 
still stronger reason for maintaining the permanence and iden- 
tity of Thought. For, from the point of view of Knowledge, 
we have seen that consciousness is not a series of feelings, but 
an ideal or intelligible unity. Our experience forms one single 
system: the world of knowledge, which is the product of Intel- 
ligence, is a whole, — or at least zs reguired to be a whole, — 
and not a thing of shreds and patches. Now, as is well known, 
Kant argued from the unity of the Ego to the necessary unity 
of the Ego’s experience. We may reverse the argument, and 
from the unity of experience infer that the thought which has 
constructed this unity is itself a single and _ self-identical 
activity.! 

This argument, however, requires a further word of explana- 
tion. It may be said that the premises which we have employed 
do not give the required conclusion, for experience is never 
altogether a whole; as it actually exists, it is always made up of 
fragments which are never completely coérdinated and system- 
atized. It would seem to follow that from experience of this 
kind (which is all that we actually possess), the unity of the 
Ego cannot be inferred; and this, I think, must be admitted. 
Our experience as tt actually exists seems to give us as its cor- 
relate a variously colored and multiple self. But our argument 
is not based on the nature of experience as it actually presents 
itself, but rather upon the demand for unity which it implicitly 
contains. There is always a discrepancy between experience 


1 There is no doubt that Kant himself came in the second edition of the 
Kr. d.r. V. to see that Ego and a unitary experience are correlatives, each of 
which implies the other. 
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as realized at any time, and the requirement for complete unity 
immanent in it. And it is this unfulfilled demand for unity, which 
seems to express the deepest nature of our experience, that is 
our justification for inferring the unitary character of the prin- 
ciple through which experience arises. We may say that the 
unity of the Self as object is never completely realized in actual 
experience, but that the ideal unity of the Ego as subject —the 
/dee of unity—is contained from the first in the judging 
Thought. And, from the position we have now reached, it is 
evident in what sense Thought may be called an infinite prin- 
ciple. For,from its very nature, it is impossible for it to complete 
its task in any finite series, to realize that demand for unity 
which zs its nature. It has an infinite task laid upon it, which 
can never be fully completed in any finite experience. Its own 
unity and identity are never fully realized in the world of 
objects — the world of the many — through which it expresses 
itself. But this world of known objects is never merely finite 
and fragmentary. However disjointed and uncoérdinated it 
may appear, it yet bears on itself marks which are witnesses to 
its infinity —that is, which show that it belongs to the abso- 
lutely unified and complete system of knowledge which the very 
nature of Thought demands. J. E. Creicuton. 
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AGNOSTICISM AND DISGUISED MATERIALISM, 


Or the many deplorable prejudices with which philosophy has to 
contend, one of the most injurious is the aversion shown to some 
names, as well as the superstitious attachment to others; the result, 
in either case, being a great confusion of thought and a lack (very 
often unconscious) of intellectual honesty. ‘The terms materialism 
and religion are good illustrations of this unfortunate aberration of 
the human mind. We find many thinkers who, although believing 
and teaching that mind is a function of organized matter (and perhaps 
of all matter), still have for avowed materialists nothing but contempt 
and derision ; while, on the other hand, many who believe only in 2 
blind nature governed by mechanical laws insist on calling their 
atheo-materialistic system a religion, and declare that man is neces- 
sarily a religious being. In this connection Mr. Spencer’s views, 
and those of many other modern men of science, are worthy of notice 
and deserving of a careful analysis. 

And first as to Mr. Spencer’s agnosticism. I have here to repeat 
the charge made by M. Guyau against the English utilitarians, — 
namely, that, although their power and methods of investigation are 
very vast, their logic is very often deficient; for, in many instances, 
they inconsistently stop short of the necessary consequences of their 
doctrines. In the case of Mr. Spencer, it seems to me that, if we carry 
his principle of uwxknowadility to its extreme limits, we must conclude, 
not, as he does, that there is an objective reality, an infinite and 
absolute external force, but that we do not know whether there is 
anything objective at all.'| On the truth of this proposition I need not 
insist, as the metaphysical uncertainty concerning the existence of 
the external world is a well-known and generally accepted doctrine. 
Mr. Spencer says that, if idealism be true, the theory of evolution 
is but a dream; and, in order to redeem that theory, he attacks 
the vexed problem of subject and object with all the power and 
resources of his privileged intellect (Principles of Psychology, pt. 


1 When with Mr. Spencer’s conceivability-criterion of truth we couple his 
declarations that all our ideas of reality are only verbally intelligible, the true 
nature of things, as verbally expressed, being in fact unthinkable, can we, in 
strict logic, reject scepticism as demonstradly false and absurd? 
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vii). However, he does not seem to have succeeded in proving any- 
thing new, or added any solid reasons why the existence of the ob- 
jective world should be admitted as a demonstrated or necessary 
truth. The /ossidility still remains that not only the doctrine of 
evolution, but our whole mental life may, after all, be nothing but a 
dream. ‘This difficulty, however, does not practically affect scientific 
conclusions : metaphysical agnosticism is not synonymous with scien- 
tific agnosticism. In the province of science, the existence of the 
objective world is admitted as a postulate, and in all our investiga- 
tions we proceed as if there were an oljective reality; or, at least, our 
language and our thoughts have developed in the form we conceive 
they would have taken had they arisen from the mutual relations 
between a subject and a vea/ object. Even though we may be 
dreaming, we may say that we have discovered, if not the order of 
nature, at least the order of our dreams; and this, I think, is sufficient 
for the purposes of life, of science, and of philosophy. 

Mr. Spencer, I believe, has made a very unjust application of his 
agnostic principles to the controversy of materialism versus spiritual- 
ism. When it is said that, because the ultimate nature of both mind 
and matter is unknowable, the war between materialists and spirit- 
ualists is a war of words, the problem is taken from scientific to 
metaphysical ground. I do not deny the legitimacy of metaphysical 
criticism; nor do I fail to see that it discloses the fact that our 
knowledge is uncertain and only hypothetical. But logic seems to 
deny the legitimacy of applying the metaphysical criticism to only 
one order of facts, and declaring that other branches of scientific 
knowledge are impregnable by it and inaccessible to it. For the 
‘war’ between materialists and spiritualists reduces itself to the solu- 
tion of this problem: Given a material organism called brain, and 
a phenomenon called mind, to determine, by actual experiment, 
whether the one always appears in connection with the other, and in 
such a connection as to warrant the belief in a causal relation between 
the two. Leaving all metaphysical speculation aside, this is a per- 
fectly intelligible problem, and as susceptible of scientific solution as 
the question whether heat and mechanical work be mutually convert- 
ible according to a fixed quantitative law. No doubt the former 
problem, when considered in all its details, is more complex and 
more difficult of solution than the latter; but I do not see why it 
should be relegated to that realm of darkness called the unknowable, 
except when, on metaphysical grounds, we discover that, in ultimate 
analysis, we do not really know whether there is such a thing as 
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matter, or what the intimate nature of matter is; and, on these 
grounds, any problem must be declared insoluble, seeing that all data 
are in themselves uncertain postulates. 

It must be further remembered that most of the great ‘acquisitions’ 
of modern science are avowedly nothing but hypotheses, and that 
they are recognized as such, not only for metaphysical reasons, but, 
what is more serious, for scientific reasons. Such, for instance, are 
the doctrine of organic evolution, the nebular hypothesis, and many 
theories, and even ‘laws,’ of physics and of chemistry. Nor must it 
be forgotten that, in the higher regions of speculation, our beliefs 
are based only on reasons of more or less probability, nothing being 
demonstrably true in an absolute manner. ‘The laws of gravitation 
we assert to be due to the properties of what we call matter ; but this 
does not exclude the /ossibi/ity of their being due, as was formerly 
believed, to the agency of spiritual beings. Would Mr. Spencer 
have declared this question to be but a ‘ war of words,’ had he lived 
in the time of Kepler? In like manner, when we endeavor to trace 
the processes of mind to their concomitant physiological phenomena, 
we are not dealing with mere words, nor using unmeaning and non- 
sensical jargon; we are doing what is done in every scientific inves- 
tigation, — referring, or endeavoring to refer, a known phenomenon 
to a known agent. If mind is never observed apart from a material 
organism, if the mental operations are observed to depend upon the 
conditions of that organism, if mind develops in proportion as or- 
ganization develops, if changes in the organism cause corresponding 
changes in the mind, if paralysis of the organism produces paralysis 
of the mind — then we are not, in my judgment, indulging in vain 
and chimerical speculations when we state, as a very probable hypo- 
thesis, or a very plausible scientific theory, that mind is a function 
of the material system we call an organism, and not a separate and 
independent entity, existing by itself and without any substantial 
point of contact with what we ca// matter. And such is the essence 
of all materialistic theories. I should like to have it clearly explained 
why the contest between these theories and those theories which, 
while granting the existence of matter, brain, and a nervous system, 
still deny the above facts, is nothing but a ‘war of words.’ 

Although I fear I have already taken too much space, the 
importance of the subject will, I hope, justify me in making a few 
final remarks on the character and scope of materialism, considered 
as a physio-psychological theory. Materialism, if I do not mistake, 
does not pretend to give an insight into the ultimate nature of either 
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mind or matter; it is not concerned with the ontological problems 
relating to ‘substance,’ ‘essence,’ and the like; it simply claims 
that, whatever mind and matter may be in themselves, they are 
inseparable both in fact and in thought. This, indeed, is the 
opinion of almost all modern psychologists and physiologists, Mr. 
Spencer included ; but they prefer to call their views by some more 
respectable name, such as monism, or agnosticism. It is true that 
some acknowledged materialists, as Vogt and Biichner, have often 
indulged in very gross and inaccurate language, and, what is worse, 
they have displayed a zeal and intolerance very unbecoming to the 
spirit of true science and philosophy; and this, no doubt, has pro- 
duced a sort of aversion, not to their theories, which are the theories 
of almost all the scientific world, but to the epithet materia/ist, which 
seems to be associated with the ideas of controversial personalism 
and vulgarity. To this must be added that the opponents of materi- 
alism have constantly charged its advocates with sensuous Epicurean- 
ism and other moral ‘monstrosities’ that have horrified even such 
a man as Professor Haeckel, who, although confessing himself a 
materialist, prefers to use the less odious name of monism for his 
philosophical views. Not all thinkers, however, have the candor 
of Professor Haeckel, and they have finally come to convince them- 
selves that, by repudiating the name, they have ceased to embrace 
the doctrines of materialism. I can substantiate this truth by no 
better argument than by a comparison of the fundamental and 
essential tenets of ‘crude’ materialism (¢.., materialism pure and 
simple), as expounded by Biichner, with those of ‘guarded or quali- 
fied materialism’ (the growing opinion ), as expounded by Bain. 
“The arguments for the two substances,” Bain says, “have, we 
believe, now entirely lost their validity; they are no longer compatible 
with ascertained science and clear thinking. The one substance, 
with two sets of properties, two sides, the physical and the mental — 
a double-faced unity — would appear to comply with all the exigencies 
of the case” (Mind and Body, Appleton’s edition of 1887, ch. 
vii, p. 196). Although this is couched in guarded and qualified 
language, the real import of it is obviously identical with the ‘crude’ 
proposition that what we know as matter exhibits the property, or 
the function, we know as mind. And this is expressly declared by 
Bain himself in the following terms: “The more careful and 
studied observations of physiologists have shown beyond question 
that the brain as a whole is indispensable to thought, to feeling, and 
to volition” (cid, ch. ii, p. 13). As appears from his further 
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exposition, this ‘indispensableness’ is to be taken as applying to 
the very existence of thought, for he repudiates the hypothesis that 
mind uses the organism as an ‘instrument.’ 

What, now, are the claims of ‘crude’ materialism? I quote from 
Biichner: “That the brain is the organ of thought, and that both 
stand in such an intimate and necessary relation that their separate 
existence cannot be imagined, is a truth that is scarcely doubted by 
a physician or physiologist” (/orce and Matter, 2d English edition, 
ch. xii, p. 106). “The whole science of man is a continuous proof 
in favor of the connection of brain and mind; and all the verbiage 
of philosophical psychologists in regard to the separate existence 
of the soul and its independence of its material organ is without 
the least value in opposition to the power of facts” (sdid¢., p. 
124). The results of observation and experiment are expressed by 
“the law that mind and brain necessarily determine each other, that 
they stand to each other in inseparable causal relations . . . ; men- 
tal activity is a function of the cerebral substance” (zdid., ch. xiii, 
p- 139). Materialism contents itself with expressing the law, or the 
fact, of the connection between mind and body, without pretending 
to give an explanation as to the intimate nature of that union: “For 
the gist of our question, it is a matter of perfect indifference to us to 
know the mode by which such a connection is rendered possible. It 
is enough for our purpose to have, by facts, shown the inseparable- 
ness of matter and mind, of soul and body, as well as the necessity 
of their causal relations”! (sid, ch. xii, p. 133). Nor does mate- 
rialism claim that mind ¢s a material thing, that it zs matter or motion, 
or that it can be expressed in terms of matter: “ Physical and mental 
nature determine each other ; but no direct comparison can be made 
between them — it can only be asserted that they are inseparable ” 
(ibid., p. 134). “We have defined force as a property of matter, 
inseparable from it; yet, in regard to our conception, they are 
widely distinct, and in a certain sense opposed to each other. At 
least, we know not how to define force or spirit otherwise than by 
something immaterial and opposed to matter” (¢éid., ch. xiii, p. 
136). In short, all materialism claims is that, given the material 
structure we call an organism, the testimony of facts tends to show 

1 Such terms as ‘ connection’ and ‘union,’ although consecrated by usage, are 
still a survival of the dualistic view: they seem to imply, as they once did imply, 
that we admit the independent existence of the ¢wo ‘connected’ realities. For 


this reason, I should prefer to speak of the coexistence of mind and organized 
matter ; and, from a purely materialistic point of view, of the mentality of (some) 


organized matter. 
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that the phenomena of mind are inherent in that organism; that 
the hypothesis of an immaterial being (¢.e., a being of a different 
nature from what we ca// matter) is not warranted by observed facts; 
and that, given the existence of matter, mind does not seem to exist, 
so far as we know, by itself and independently of matter; or, in 
Bain’s words, that “ the brain as a whole is indispensable to thought.” 

I may take for granted that the above propositions are identical 
with those advanced by Bain, Spencer, and almost all men of 
science; and I should like to know why they who accept such 
propositions cannot with propriety be called materialists, or where 
lies the essential and fundamental difference between such views 
as Bain’s and the ‘crude’ materialism of Biichner. For, unless 
this difference be plainly established, it must be confessed that 
‘monists,’ ‘qualified materialists,’ and the like, are nothing but dis- 
guised ‘crude’ materialists playing (or fighting) with words; and 
that it is they, not the others, who indulge in logomachy. 

AnToNIO LLANO, 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Philosophy of Theitsm, being the Gifford Lectures delivered 
before the University of Edinburgh in 1895-96. Second Series. 
By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL Fraser, LL.D., Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, 
Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896.— pp. 
xvi, 288. 


In his interesting preface to this volume, the second series of his 
Gifford Lectures, Professor Fraser makes a request which no intelli- 
gent reader will hesitate to concede, namely, “ that these two volumes 
of lectures may be looked at in their unity as a reasoned inquiry, not 
as a series of isolated discussions.” The earlier volume was devoted 
mainly to a critical consideration of the various one-sided metaphysi- 
cal systems, — Pan- Materialism, Pan-Egoism, and Pan-Theism, — and 
of the universal Scepticism into which their common failure to inter- 
pret experience is calculated to plunge the reflective mind. It ended 
with the suggestion of the Homo Mensura method, as the only legiti- 
mate mode of solution of the final metaphysical problem. This via 
| media between nescience and omniscience is followed out in the pres- 
ent volume, which develops the suggestions of positive construction 
with which the former closed. 

It is probably an inevitable result of the relation in which the two 
series stand to one another, that the second is so much more satis- 
fying to the reader than the first. Construction is always more 
valuable than mere criticism; indeed, the value of criticism depends 
very largely upon the implicit and indirect construction which in- 
spires it. As we read the present volume, we discover the secret of 
what we had almost felt to be the too even-handed critical justice of 
its predecessor. Subtly and almost imperceptibly, we find, the author 
has been preparing us, by his criticism, to appreciate his own con- 
structive effort; while fighting with the one hand, he has all the time 
been building with the other the foundations of his own philosophical 
structure. Here, at last, he consents to communicate his ‘secret,’ 
or, in his own more modest words, to give “an honest exposition of 
results already reached in a life devoted to kindred pursuits, some of 
which had already found expression in a less explicit form, chiefly in 
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notes and dissertations included in editions of the works of Berkeley 
and Locke, and in the relative biographies.” The value of such 
‘results’ is not to be lightly judged by minds of less maturity; they 
have the sanction of the life and experience of which they are the reflec- 
tive outcome, and they have withstood (or rather been formed by) just 
such criticism as would most readily occur to an unsympathetic reader. 
Not criticism, but heartfelt thanks, is our first debt to such an author. 
In these two volumes Professor Fraser has earned the lasting grati- 
tude of all students of philosophy, by making, at last, the original con- 
tribution to philosophical thought for which his pupils and the public 
have waited so long. The delay has, after all, been only an evil in 
disguise ; for the work has gained a mellowness and richness, a clear- 
ness and definiteness of outline, a strength and a self-confidence which 
only time can give. In the name of the philosophical public of 
America, we would congratulate Professor Fraser upon the comple- 
tion of this, probably his best, as it is certainly his most independent, 
philosophical undertaking. 

The present course of lectures falls into two parts, containing five 
lectures each. “The first five lectures are concerned with the moral 
and intellectual rationale of Theism, and the other five with the chief 
enigma of theistic faith ” — the fact of evil. 

The first lecture, on the “moral foundation of Theism,” begins by 
reiterating the conclusion reached in the previous course, namely, 
that “the universe is seen to be too mysterious for us to interpret it 
even in part and physically, unless we submit understanding to the 
authority of human nature as a whole, which includes man emotional, 
and man acting supernaturally in volition, as well as man thinking 
scientifically, and at last baffled in so thinking” (p. 6). The decision 
between the final competitive conceptions — Atheism, Theism, and Pan- 
theism —rests upon our answer to the question whether reconciliation 
of man with the universe is possible, and, if so, “how may this har- 
monious relation be best expressed in terms of philosophy.” “Is it 
a wholly physical relation of one ¢Aing to another ¢hing that is alone 
discoverable ; or is it ultimately the moral and religious relation of 
one ferson to another ferson — myself in personal relation to absolute 
moral obligation divinely personified?” (p. 10). ‘* The answer to this 
question turns much upon the true answer to the question: Am I 
only a ¢hing, or am I also a person?” (p. 10). As a moral being, 
I find myself compelled to give the latter answer. ‘“ This moral per- 
sonification of the physically infinite universe translates its scientifi- 
cally insoluble problem into one that is morally or practically soluble ” 
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(p. 12). The scientific order itself is seen to be the moral order in 
disguise, and the agnostic turns out to be a man of faith. “ Even 
the agnostic naturalist is virtually expressing an unconfessed moral 
faith, when he proceeds upon the efficacy of what is called ‘ scientifi> 
verification’; for he is taking for granted that scientific intelligence 
will not be finally put to confusion when it shows trust in the supreme 
principle of the universe, in its inductive ways of dealing with the 
procession of events” (p. 18). This “ perfect moral trustworthiness 
of the final principle of existence” is “the essential principle of 
theistic faith.” 

In the following lectures this position is further developed in the 
form of a restatement of the cosmological, teleological, and ontologi- 
cal ‘proofs’ of Theism. Lecture II is entitled “Causation theisti- 
cally interpreted.” The theistic interpretation of the universe is 
“just the idea of causality in its final form, and in its ultimate appli- 
cation” (p. 41). Explanation by natural causes cannot be final 
explanation, since every natural cause must itself be caused, and thus 
compel us to an infinite regress. “The search for who//y natural 
causes is like the search for the source of a river that has no source” 
{p. 46). But, as a moral being, man must regard Aimse/f as a first 
cause. “While natural causation, exclusively regarded, conceals 
God, man, as presenting more than natural causation, reveals God — 
in signally revealing final causality, or an uncaused cause that is 
alone and absolutely responsible for its effects” (p. 51). Man’s own 
personality thus becomes the clue to the ultimate nature of causation 
in the universe. Nor does this “supernatural” interpretation of 
causation contradict the naturalistic or scientific interpretation. 
Science abstracts from “ the final or supernatural Cause of the whole,” 
and therefore from its “ moral and religious meaning” (p. 56). But 
“ those who are educated in this conception can no longer see in the 
physical antecedent a usurper of the Divine Power, now superseded by 
natural law. What ground in reason is there for the assumption that 
the natural cause of an event rescues that event, as it were, from divine 
agency; and that if the customary physical antecedents of all the 
changes that occur in nature could be detected by experiment, there 
would then be neither need nor room for God? ‘The truth seems 
to be that the more successfully scientific inquiry is applied to the 
sequences presented in experience, the more fully God is revealed ; 
and that if we could realize the scientific ideal of a reasoned knowl- 
edge of the natural cause of every sort of event, we should then be 
in possession of the entire self-revelation given in outward nature of 
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the infinite moral Person, of whom the natural world is the symbol 
and adumbration” (p. 58). 

The true place of the teleological argument (considered in the next 
lecture) is merely that of ‘an auxiliary’ to the cosmological, inter- 
preted as above. ‘ Presuppose perfect moral reason or goodness as 
eternally personal, as what is always and everyhwere active, and this 
at the heart of existence ; ‘Aen, under this indispensable presupposi- 
tion and motive, the innumerable adaptations presented in sensuous 
experience correspond with, confirm, and bring vividly home to the 
ordinary mind, the conception of Divine intending mind existing 
virtually at the root of all... . But to infer the existence of a 
Being of perfect power, wisdom, and mercy, so/e/y from specimens of 
otherwise unexplained contrivance that occur empirically in our obser- 
vation of the external world, is to beg a conclusion already presumed ” 
(p- 76). And as there is no inconsistency between natural and 
moral causation, so there is none between natural causation and 
Divine design. “That a perfectly reasonable ‘designing force’ 
should ‘necessarily contradict’ or ‘interfere with’ the scientific pre- 
supposition of the fixed order of natural causes” is a groundless 
prejudice. “ It cannot be ‘interference’ or ‘ superfluous intervention,’ 
if intending Will is the ov/y originative cause — a@// natural sequences 
and natural evolution being only its orderly, and therefore interpret- 
able, or physically comprehensible effects” (p. 81). In particular, 
the teleological view does not contradict the evolutionary “ideal of 
the physical universe as not a finished product, but a continuous 
natural process, in unending duration” (p. 83). ‘“ Adaptations may 
be gradually evolved, according to natural law, and yet be really mani- 
festations of continuous divine agency ” (p. 82). Nay, “ the very idea 
of natural law is teleological” (p. 92). “For all natural uniformity 
—law in nature — may be regarded as adaptation of the temporal 
process to the moral and intellectual constitution of man” (p. go). 

Can we complete the causal and teleological argument for Theism 
by resolving causation and teleology into an ontological or divine 
necessity? Can we “translate” theistic faith into “terms of 
thought ’—the translation making “explicit the reason that is 
latent in the feeling, making all visible as the infinite or divine uni- 
verse?” (p. 115). Of this supreme dialectical effort Hegel is taken 
as the representative, and his ontological theism is found unsatisfac- 
tory. “There are especially two mysteries of existence from the 
burden of which I do not find the promised intellectual relief: (1) 
I cannot find in this dialectically evolved necessity the explanation 
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of the mystery involved in the existence of individual personal agents 
who must themselves be blamed for acts which ought not to exist — 
acts for which there is no rational necessity that they should come 
into existence, and which therefore cannot be acts accordant with 
moral reason. Are not all immoral acts undivine acts? ... (2) 
Then there is the mystery of individual persons and outward things 
naturally existing in time — the mystery of change, with its relation 
to an unbeginning and an unending natural succession, or to the 
‘timeless’ Universal Consciousness ” (pp. 118, 119). 

The lesson of this failure to complete the intellectual rationale of 
Theism furnishes the title of Lecture V. “ Philosophical Faith,” 
not perfect dialectical insight, is man’s characteristic and legitimate 
attitude to the universe. “ Theistic faith cannot be exchanged by 
man for theistic thought that has been completely liberated, by philo- 
sophical speculation, from that abridged or broken, because imper- 
fect, knowledge that at last takes the form of feeling, faith, and 
action”’ (p. 122). The two mysteries—time and finite personal 
agency — are “ bars to the perfect vision.” ‘The burden of the first 
is not removed by explaining away history, and resolving the whole at 
last into the Universal Consciousness, in which the illusion of time 
is supposed to disappear; nor is the mystery of the other relieved by 
disclaiming moral responsibility for man and other finite spirits, and 
thinking of them all as only temporary, non-moral occasions for the 
manifestation of eternal Substance” (p. 134). 

The remaining lectures (VI—X) deal with the “ Enigma of Theism,” 
or the problem of Evil, and questions connected with it. ‘The most for- 
midable threat to theistic faith is the fact of evil, and especially the fact 
of moral evil —“ the occurrence of immoral acts.”” “ Pain, error, and 
death may be only relatively evil, as seen at the human point of view. 
But sin is absolutely evil” (p. 161) : it means “ the existence of what 
ought not to exist.” Now, “the theistic conception of the universe 
is necessarily optimist, in as far as it implies that its constitutive 
principle or system is absolutely the best” (p. 171). Can moral evil 
enter into an optimist universe? The problem is to preserve the 
trust, without denying the evil. The root-question is : ‘“* Whether it 
is morally necessary that the universe in which the Supreme Power 
is revealed should be a universe of non-moral /Aings, to the exclusion 
of individual fersons, who, as moral beings, must be ad/e to make them- 
selves immoral?” (p. 175). ‘Does not a necessitated absence of sin 
and sorrow mean the necessary non-existence of persons, and the 
existence of unconscious things only, or at most of things that might 
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be called conscious automatons — but not properly persons? And is 
this the highest ideal of the universe that man even can form? Is 
not a world that includes persons better than a wholly non-moral 
world, from which persons are,excluded — on account of the risk of 
the entrance into existence of what ought not to exist, through the 
personal power to act ill that is implied in their morally responsible 
agency? If so, may not acts which ought not to exist enter into exist- 
ence through the agency of persons, under a perfect or divine ideal 
of the Whole?” (pp. 176,177). “It does not appear that omnipotence 
can exclude what ought not to exist, as long as there are beings whose 
essential characteristic is, that they are able to bring evil into exist- 
ence ; and who cannot want this power of resisting the divine order, 
and of excluding themselves from union with God in the divine life, 
without losing their moral personality and being only things” (p. 184). 

Lecture VIII investigates the idea of Progress, and translates 
the Optimism of the preceding lecture into a kind of Meliorism. 
“ Struggle with evil, more or less successful, yet somehow on the way 
to infinitely good and righteous issues, may be the form which the 
optimist or theistic conception of life is found to assume, when we 
accept the guidance of history and experience ” (p. 200). 

The question of the possibility of Miracle occupies Lecture IX. 
The author heartily admits that the greatest of miracles is “the 
original and constant miracle of the universe in its natural infinitude.” 
“ That theistic faith must be weak which fails to see the immediate 
action of God in a// change that occurs under the conditions of natu- 
ral uniformity or physical law; or which looks for direct divine 
action only in ‘ interferences’ with physical law, or in the occurrence 
of events that are not naturally caused” (p. 230). After such a 
statement as this, and his insistence, earlier in the volume, upon the 
perfect harmony of natural and spiritual causation, it is surprising to 
find the author taking pains to establish the possibility of miraculous 
or ‘extra-natural’ events. It does not follow, he insists, that “the 
moral Power at the heart of all physical order must be manifested 
always under the conditions of physical causation,” or that there 
may not be “an occasional occurrence of events that are not the out- 
come of the divine action under condition of visible causes, but in 
which the divine power is unconditionally, or extra-naturally, opera- 
tive’ (p. 231). The “revelation of God presented in the customary 
natural order” is “attenuated” (p. 238). ‘Is the supreme Power 
more obliged in reason to act ov/y in ways that must admit of being 
expressed in terms of natural causes, than men themselves are?” 
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(p. 234). But does not man always act in ways that “ admit of being 
expressed in terms of natural causes,” if also in ways that admit of 
being expressed in terms of moral or spiritual causation? I cannot 
help thinking that the view taken of miracles in this lecture is a de- 
parture from the author’s deeper and more characteristic principles. 
Even in this lecture, he admits the possibility of what has been called 
Supernatural Naturalism.” “If, in the progressive development of 
the human mind, man’s conceptions of what is natural could become 
so enlarged as that the whole Christian revelation of God should be 
seen to be a development of the ordinary course of nature — theistic 
faith, the most deeply Christian, would then be discovered to be the 
most natural religion of all, but surely would not on that account be 
undivine. It would rather be seen as the culmination of the normal 
self-manifestation of God to man, instead of being mysterious and 
abnormal” (p. 238). Nay, “in the deeper and wider meaning of 
‘natural,’ all revelation of God must be in rational harmony with 
what is absolutely or finally natural” (p. 238); the theistic or 
“ humanly related interpretation of the universe” ought to “ assimi- 
late the merely physical or non-moral one” (p. 245). 

The last lecture contains a brief discussion of “the Mystery of 
Death.” The conclusion is that the persistence of persons after 
death cannot be proved, either physically or metaphysically, but must 
remain the object of moral faith. Such a faith “is not, indeed, like 
philosophical faith or theistic trust, the indispensable postulate of all _ 
reliable intercourse with the evolving universe of things and persons; 
but its sceptical disintegration may disturb this final faith, and so 
lead indirectly to universal doubt and pessimism ” (p. 264). 


James Seru. 


The Principles of Sociology. An Analysis of the Phenomena 
of Association and of Social Organization. By FRANKLIN HENRY 
Gipp1nGs, M.A., Professor of Sociology in Columbia University 
in the City of New York. Third Edition. New York and 
London, Macmillan & Co., 1896. — pp. xxvi, 476. 


This work has two main points of interest to the student of phil- 
osophy. It is a new attempt to constitute an independent science of 
sociology, and it formulates what is deemed to be a novel theory of 
the basis of this science. An effort to establish a new discipline in 
the field of the moral sciences, and to define its relation to other 
branches of knowledge, is a proper theme for philosophical examina- 
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tion. The relation between economics and sociology has been much 
argued from the point of view of the departments interested, but in 
controversies upon the relations of the sciences no specialist as such 
has a right to the last word. The sociologists from Comte to Gid- 
dings have turned philosophy away from the front door only to 
receive it with open arms at the back, when wrapped in swaddling 
clothes and disguised as ‘the classification of the sciences.’ It 
would lead too far to criticise the classification here proposed ; but 
it may be welcomed as an advance upon purely linear classifications, 
since it introduces a cross division in space of two dimensions. Yet 
while stereo-chemistry is abandoning diagrams on a plane as inade- 
quate symbols of the relations of atoms in a molecule, the author 
believes that the intricate interrelations of knowledge may be thus 
made clear. 

The meaning attached by Professor Giddings to sociology is 
obscured by the number and variety of the explanations. Perhaps 
the best means of approach is to consider what it is not. He quotes 
with strong disapproval a definition of it as the organization of the 
knowledge of man and society, furnished by “ biology, anthropology, 
psychology, ethnology, demography, history, political and economic 
science, and ethics” (p. 12, note). Yet the work itself explains 
sociology in terms of one or the other of these sciences, or incorpo- 
rates certain of their results: e¢.g., sociology is explained biologically 
as “the science of the reciprocal adjustment of life and its environ- 
ment ” (p. xix), psychologically as “ the science of mental phenomena 
in their higher complications and reactions ” (p. 26), and ethically as 
the science whose function is “to show that true happiness is neces- 
sarily cumulative ” ( p. 386). The reason assigned for demurring 
to the definition quoted is, not that data from any of the sciences 
enumerated should be excluded from sociology, but that a true 
science cannot result from an agglomeration or federation of sciences. 
On the contrary, “a living science grows from a distinct nucleus ” 
(p. 29). The definition, and the conception from which it flows, are 
wrong in ignoring the “nucleus” of sociology, the “single motive or 
principle uniquely characterizing the conscious individual as a social 
being and determining all his social relations ” (p. 12). The argument 
seems to be, sociology is a living science, every living science grows 
from a nucleus; therefore, sociology must grow from a nucleus. As 
both premises are doubtful; the conclusion is invalid; but the uni- 
versal question of the younger students of the subject, “ What char- 
acteristic stamps a phenomenon as social?” (p. 13), is explained 
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thereby. Such a characteristic must be produced as its passport into 
the kingdom of science, and the author believes he has found what is 
necessary in the “consciousness of kind.” ‘That the conception is 
deemed of vital importance is proved by the following statements. 
Consciousness of kind is “the cause of the distinctively social phenom- 
ena of communities” (p. vi). The sub-title of the book is “an Anal- 
ysis of the Phenomena of Association and of Social Organization,” 
and the preface states that “association and social organization I have 
attempted to explain as consequences of the consciousness of kind ” 
(p.v). “Human nature is the preéminently social nature. _ Its pri- 
mary factor is a consciousness of kind” (p. 225). ‘ Subjectively, 
progress is the expansion of the consciousness of kind” (p. 359). 
The idea expressed in the foregoing quotations is apparently a 
recent development of the author’s thought. In his 7Aeory of Sociology, 
published less than two years earlier and sketching the theoretical 
positions elaborated in the present work, there is no mention of the 
consciousness of kind. This may account for a degree of incoher- 
ence in the present volume. For example, the definition of sociology 
finally reached is: “ An interpretation of social phenomena in terms 
of psychical activity, organic adjustment, natural selection, and the 
conservation of energy” (p. 419). From other passages one would 
have anticipated that the consciousness of kind would be included 
among the keys to the explanation of social phenomena. This defi- 
nition, however, is repeated from the Zheory of Sociology (p. 73), and 
doubtless was formulated prior to the theory of the consciousness 
of kind. The same change of view may explain the different esti- 
mates put upon M. Tarde’s theory of imitation as the primary social 
fact. In 1895 our author wrote: “ Of all these writers it is Tarde 
who has perceived the true and ultimate nature of social facts” 
(Article ‘Sociology’ in Johnson’s Cyclopaedia) ; in the present 
work he says: “ Neither Tarde nor Durkheim has perfectly discrim- 
inated the social fact” (p. 16), for that is the consciousness of kind. 
What, then, is this nucleus, about which “all other motives organ- 
ize themselves in the evolution of social choice, social volition, or 
social policy” (p.19)? It is “a state of consciousness in which any 
being, whether low or high in the scale of life, recognizes another 
conscious being as of like kind with itself’ (p. 17). The author’s 
statement of this position in an earlier paper may throw light upon 
his definition. ‘ Mere physical contact is association, if and only if 
accompanied by a consciousness, on the part of each of the creatures 
implicated, that the creatures with which it comes in contact are like 
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itself. This consciousness of kind is the elementary, the generic 
social fact; it is sympathy, fellow-feeling, in the literal as distin- 
guished from the popular sense of the word. ... The contact or 
grouping of creatures of the same kind, . . . when accompanied by 
a consciousness of their identity in kind and by imitative actions, 
constitutes association and the beginnings of society. . . . All social 
instincts, social feelings of every description, have their beginnings 
in the feeling of identity of kind in creatures of the same species ” 
(Annals of the American Academy, March, 1895, p. 750). 

The earlier passage calls attention to a point which is later ignored, 
the relation between consciousness of kind and sympathy. Indeed, 
in the present work, consciousness of kind is presented as the cause, 
and sympathy as the effect, of society (pp. vi, 25). Professor Gid- 
dings is wrestling with the old problem of the genesis of altruistic 
feeling, and has obscured the issue by adopting novel terms, without 
defining their relations to those familiar to every beginner in ethics. 
Elsewhere in the earlier article (p. 752), he raises the question 
whether conflict is antecedent to consciousness of kind and imita- 
tion, and declares that upon this question the followers of Hobbes 
differ from his own views. Nothing in this volume indicates a 
familiarity with the line of English ethical writers, who have been 
grappling with the same problem, and whose contributions to ethical 
thought centre about their theory of sympathy. Compare the pre- 
ceding passage with the following quotation from one who has been 
called the scientific discoverer of the principle of sympathy. “Take 
a general survey of the universe, and observe the force of sympathy 
through the whole animal creation, and the easy communication of 
sentiments from one thinking being to another. In all creatures 
that prey not upon others and are not agitated with violent passions, 
there appears a remarkable desire of company, which associates 
them together, without any advantages they can ever propose to 
reap from their union. This is still more conspicuous in man, as 
being the creature of the universe who has the most ardent desire 
of society, and is fitted for it by the most advantages. . . . What- 
ever other passions we may be actuated by . . . the soul or animat- 
ing principle of them all is sympathy.” Yet the only other than 
nominal reference to Hume in Professor Giddings’ book is the 
doubtful statement (p. 6), that Comte was indebted to Hume for 
his notions of causation, supported by citation of an address in 
which Huxley argues that Comte may never have read Hume; and 
the author’s somewhat contemptuous judgment of ethical speculation 
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is shown by the hope, elsewhere expressed, that a transition is begin- 
ning “from the platitudinous ethical discussions of recent years to 
a hard-headed, scientific study of ethical phenomena” (p. 405, note). 

In the Preface to the Third Edition, seen after the foregoing was 
in type, Professor Giddings frankly admits that the suggestion for 
his doctrine of consciousness of kind came from the Zheory of 
Moral Sentiments, and that he is now inclined to “claim for Adam 
Smith the first place among sociologists. . .. The stone that the 
builders of political economy rejected will become the head of the 
corner for sociology.” That stone is so securely and prominently 
placed in the system of English psychological ethics, perhaps Eng- 
land’s noblest contribution to the speculative thought of the world, 
that it will not easily be torn from its place. If Professor Giddings 
has determined to make the attempt, an adequate knowledge of 
the development of English ethical thought, nowhere shown in the 
present volume, is a primary requisite. 

To the author’s attempt to show that there is a logical place for 
sociology in a classification of the sciences, it may be replied that 
such a classification can have no exclusive or probative validity. 
To his attempt to lay a basis for it by the theory of the conscious- 
ness of kind, it may be replied that the relations of this consciousness 
of kind to sympathy, and of the science based upon it to ethics, are 
still in obscurity. As these are his two novel positions, it must be 
_ held that the work, however valuable to ‘the sociologist,’ is not of 
fundamental importance to the student of speculative philosophy. 

W. F. WILLcox. 


L' année philosophique, publiée sous la direction de F. PiLton, 
ancien redacteur de la Critigue philosophique. Sixitme année, 
1895. Paris, Alcan, 1896.— pp. 316. 


If one were not already acquainted with the avowed character of 
L'année philosophique,—which now appears for the sixth time, still 
under the very able editorial supervision of M. Pillon, — one might 
feel inclined to criticise a periodical which so evidently is the organ 
of a particular philosophical school. Indeed, it may well be doubted 
if criticism is completely disarmed by the reminder that the annual 
is just what it professes to be, in this respect. The iteration of the 
fundamental tenets of any school, however interesting and important, 
becomes a little tiresome, particularly when found in the pages of a 
regular periodical. In a word, it is the signal ability with which the 
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project continues to be carried out, rather than the inherent attrac- 
tiveness of the project itself, which commands our attention. 

As usual, the last part — roughly speaking, the last half —of the 
annual is made up of an admirable synopsis of French philosophical 
literature published during the preceding year (in this case, of course, 
the year 1895). This, as in previous numbers, is from the hand of 
M. Pillon himself, and has been done in a way to leave practically 
nothing to be desired. There are three original articles. The first, 
as in previous numbers, is by the veteran Renouvier. This time he 
discusses “ Doute ou croyance” in a long, subtle, and, it must be 
added, quite difficult essay, which, however, has the decided merit 
not only of stating with elaborate care certain tenets of the “ Criticist”’ 
school, but also of defining the “ Criticist’”’ attitude toward the his- 
torical development of modern thought. This is the ‘leading article,’ 
not merely by courtesy, but by virtue of its actual weight and impor- 
tance, and will principally occupy us in the present review. The 
second article is by M. L. Dauriac, “ Pour la philosophie de la con- 
tingence : réponse & M. Fouillée.” As the title would indicate, it 
is of the nature of a rejoinder, and therefore represents a much less 
ambitious attempt than the first article. The last of the original 
contributions is by M. Pillon himself, and treats of “ L’évolution de 
Vidéalisme au XVIIIe sitcle: L’idéalisme de Lanion et le scepti- 
cisme de Bayle.” It is almost needless to say that it maintains the 
high standard which the author himself has set for us in his preced- 
ing articles of a similar nature. 

Turning now to M. Renouvier’s article, we shall first notice the 
critical part, which is a good deal more elaborate than the construc- 
tive part, as is evidenced by the fact that sixty-six pages are devoted 
toit, as against the ten pages devoted to the latter. M. Renouvier is 
not an optimist with regard to the boasted development of modern 
thought. The advance has been intellectual, he thinks, rather than 
moral. He complains that two philosophical ideas govern the 
thought of the present century, determinism and the doctrine of the 
infinite, —the latter ordinarily asserting the infinity of the world 
as regards both time and space. 

As regards the ‘eternity’ of the world (infinity in time), the author 
very plausibly argues that this view is really held even by theolo- 
gians who believe in a creation, for they admit the preéxistence of 
eternal ideas in the mind of God; but he certainly goes rather too 
far when he holds that Schopenhauer stated the view of Thomas 
Aquinas, Spinoza, and Kant, when he made succession a matter of 
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pure appearance (p. 18). The infinity of the world in space, again, 
M. Renouvier believes to be definitely held by modern theology. It 
might be supposed that the progress of idealism would overcome this 
view ; but it is held by idealists that space may be “hough? without 
limit. Even Kant has not overcome the difficulty, for to say that 
the world is neither infinite nor finite amounts to the same thing as 
saying that it is both. The logical inference is that the unknowable 
noumenon is the infinite and unchangeable basis of that which is 
finite and changeable. 

But the conception of infinity, in either form, apparently implies 
a contradiction. ‘To regard a given whole as made up of parts whose 
enumeration can never be complete, is to regard it as made up of 
parts not given. The idealist may seem to escape the difficulty, for 
his infinite series of representations need not be regarded as a total. 
But, at best, belief in infinity remains purely a belief, and when we 
are in the realm of belief, the author holds, we should allow our- 
selves to be determined by the demands of our moral nature. 

It may at first seem a little curious that, objecting to the tendencies 
of determination on the usual libertarian grounds, the author should 
regard the doctrine of infinity as equally prejudicial to the claims of 
ethics. His procedure is consistent enough, however, for he shows, 
less in any one passage than by the general drift of his treatment, 
that the doctrine of the infinite (including, of course, very much of 
modern theology) /ogica//y makes for monism, and so against the 
doctrine of the freedom of the will. 

We have seen that, in his treatment of the infinite (both in space 
and in time), the author is mainly concerned to protest against the 
real or imaginary tendencies of modern theology and modern phi- 
losophy. In his treatment of determinism, on the other hand, he is 
more immediately opposing the tendencies of modern science. At 
the same time, we must remember what has just been pointed out, 
é.¢., that determinism, according to M. Renouvier’s view, is already 
implicit in the doctrine of the infinite. 

It may be said at once that M. Renouvier’s treatment of science 
does not impress one as being altogether generous, or even just. 
For instance, he blames science because it pretends to do away with 
mystery ; also because it pretends to solve questions about the origin, 
essence, and cause of beings and species (p. 58). As to the first 
count in the indictment, I do not see that science gua science makes 
any promise whatever that all mysteries shall be solved. But the 
second accusation seems still more remarkable. Surely the real 
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criticism to be made, if any, is not that science pretends to explain 
the metaphysical origins of things, but rather that science — modern 
science, of course — often too hastily assumes that such questions 
are altogether futile. Earlier in the essay (p. 13) the author com- 
mits himself to the not unfamiliar, but highly questionable, view that 
the scientific doctrine of the conservation of tnergy demands only 
the constancy of the given sum of forces, and does not exclude the 
introduction of a force from without. 

While admitting the great plausibility of the arguments for deter- 
minism, M. Renouvier opposes the doctrine with all his undoubted 
acuteness, and with an elaborateness of treatment hardly warranted, 
perhaps, by the well-worn character of the discussion. It will be 
impossible to give even a brief synopsis of the particular arguments 
which are adduced in favor of the libertarian view. And, indeed, 
as was almost inevitable, these arguments are mainly the familiar ones. 
The originality of treatment is to be found in the subtle form in 
which the familiar arguments are urged. Sometimes, in fact, the 
subtlety is carried quite too far, as, ¢.g., in the case of an elaborate 
dilemma, quoted or adapted from the writings of M. Sequier, the 
purport of which is that, if I believe myself necessitated in my 
affirmation (in this case, regarding freedom or determinism), I am 
condemned to remain in doubt. The obvious reply to this line of 
argument — made some years ago by M. Fouillée, I believe— is 
that the freedom or the determinism in the case is really irrelevant; 
that truth and error are discovered merely by observing (whether 
freely or otherwise) the coherence or incoherence of a given part of 
experience with the whole. 

In holding that the notion of a cause does not imply that the 
cause itself is an effect (p. 52), the author and the school for which 
he stands would probably seem to common-sense to be making 
a statement that was practically self-evident. But the ‘ Criticist’ 
should be critical. Does not the proposition just mentioned imply 
that cause and effect—as shown, say, in natural processes — are 
perfectly separate from each other? This, of course, is the naive 
view, and it was adopted by Hume from common-sense, because it 
perfectly fitted into his system and answered his purposes. Even 
Kant did not quite escape it. But the extreme difficulty which we 
have in stating just what we mean by the ‘cause’ of any particular 
event suggests that, in the case of the causal relation, we have to do 
with a perfectly continuous process, which we break up in imagination, 
calling any given stage in the process the ‘effect’ of what imme- 
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diately precedes and the ‘cause’ of what immediately follows. If 
this be so, the conception of ‘a cause which itself is not an effect’ is 
one which we have by no means provided for. 

After the critical portion of the essay, which we have been exam- 
ining, M. Renouvier gives a compressed summary of his own views, 
the object being to” provide a philosophical basis for the three 
articles of faith which, as he holds, are demanded by morality, — 
these being human freedom, divine personality, and creation. To 
epitomize an epitome would be doubtful service ; and the attempt, 
fortunately, need not be made, as the general line of argument can 
readily be surmised from the preceding statement. 

The real suggestiveness of this elaborate essay seems to me to lie, 
not so much in the arguments urged against the doctrine of the 
infinite, on the one hand, and that of determinism, on the other, as 
in the relation which the author thinks he discovers to exist between 
them. It is often assumed that, if left to themselves, theology would 
decide this question of human freedom in one way, while philosophy 
and science would decide it in just the opposite way. ‘This, I believe, 
is highly doubtful. M. Renouvier’s treatment of the theological posi- 
tion may be somewhat one-sided ; but I believe he is right in holding 
that the development of theology, like that of both philosophy and 
science, does actually exhibit at least a tendency toward monism, 
which latter, again, makes for determinism. If this be true, what 
is the legitimate inference? M. Renouvier has told us at consider- 
able length how it appears to a libertarian. The determinist, on the 
other hand, will probably not complain of being reminded that dis- 
ciplines so far removed from each other, and even antagonistic, as 
science and theology, alike tend to countenance his characteristic 
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De la croyance. Par Jutes Payor. Paris, Alcan, 1896. — pp. 

xiv, 251. 

The practical aim of this work will commend it to many who, 
without professing themselves philosophers, are interested students 
of the movement which is seeking to bring about a moral regenera- 
tion of the French character. M. Payot’s place in this movement is 
distinctive ; as in his earlier Z’éducation de la volonté, so here his 
diagnosis of the disease and his proposed remedies are from the 
standpoint, not of the neo-Catholic or neo-Christian, but of the psy- 
chologist and the educator. The present evils he regards as due, 
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in large measure, to the traditional intellectualism controlling public 
education. He demands, therefore, a radical reform, — namely, 
that the same deliberate and systematic training, now given to the 
intellect, be also given to belief, the moral sentiments, and the 
will. One object of the present work is to show that this is possible 
without the dogmas of religion; another is to destroy, root and 
branch, the intellectualistic tradition. For the intellect is not 
primary, either in origin or in function. Knowledge is for the sake 
of action. We think and believe with our whole being. Such are 
M. Payot’s central convictions. 

The scientific justification of these convictions is set forth in 
three books, which treat respectively of the object, the nature, and 
the mechanism, of belief. The object believed in is held to be 
neither reality nor our ideas, but the truth or falsity of our represen- 
tations. ‘This raises, first, the question of reality, and, secondly, of 
how our ideas represent it. As to the first question, M. Payot 
regards it as obvious that we can know nothing of any reality 
external to ourselves. There is, however, a difference among our 
affections : some yield only fluctuating and superficial qualities, like 
colors and tones; others give us the more permanent qualities of 
hardness, weight, etc.; and all these more permanent qualities are 
derived from movements of the muscles. The muscular sensations 
also furnish the solid basis for all objective relations (coexistence 
and sequence); they give us space, and, along with space, the possi- 
bility of any definite representations of time. The objectivity of 
these relations consists in nothing but their necessity. In general, 
our secondary sensations project themselves on the web of the 
muscular data, and this projection is forced upon us absolutely in 
its permanence. Such is our external world. 

Turning to our representations of reality, we again note the capital 
importance of our muscles. The primary factor in evolution is not 
sensation, but movement. Behind the intellectual sensations lie the 
affective sensations of pleasure and pain, and beyond these again 
appetition or will. Sensations are a consequence of our volitions, 
nor do any of the forms of the intellectual consciousness yield knowl- 
edge of reality. Perception consists in nothing but sensations, pro- 
jected on a web of data derived from offensive and defensive move- 
ments. To perceive, therefore, is not to know, but to organize a 
world of appearances. The end of such organization is mastery. 
Every thought of an object impoverishes it; the general idea only 
exists, for the most part, in the form of the word, in which there 
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is not even the pretence of a representation. Nor does scientific 
knowing advance, in this respect, beyond ordinary consciousness. 
It vastly multiplies the data, but only the more effectively to reduce 
them. Its peculiarity consists in the attempt to substitute for all 
other data muscular data, and, more particularly, movement. Science, 
therefore, is but a symbolism of reality, a system of skilful ruses, 
whose object, as M. Payot repeatedly expresses it, “est pas de 
savoir, mais de prévoir pour pouvoir.” Thus all ‘knowledge’ of the 
world turns out to be but a greatly impoverished representation of a 
representation, qualified for the sake of distinction as presentative. 

Conclusions follow as to the proper object of belief. To believe 
in the truth of our representations, is to believe that they can be 
verified. Verification consists in replacing what is more representa- 
tive by what is more presentative. As the least perverted data are 
the muscular, their fundamental importance is once more in evidence. 
‘All verification of our beliefs consists in verifying the web formed 
by the muscular data, namely, extension and movement, and in 
examining if many real modifications correspond to the modifications 
which we expect to find connected with every real movement on our 
part.” If the verification is ideal, “we try to find out whether or 
not the variations of our movements bring with them concomitant 
variations in the data of the other senses. If the suggestion of these 
concomitant variations is rapid and easy, we affirm that the represen- 
tation, expectation, or remembrance is true,” though the test will 
not infallibly save us from error. 

This summary analysis of the contents of the first book may suffice 
to indicate both the strength and the weakness of the author’s 
position. Modern psychology will certainly approve the protest 
against an excessive intellectualism. It, too, is largely ‘ voluntar- 
istic.’ But M. Payot carries the doctrine of the psychological im- 
portance of the muscles to extremes. Visual space, for instance, is 
surely no less a retinal content than it is a product of eye-movements. 
On the logical side, the argument suffers from lack of categories. The 
only objective relations recognized are coexistence and sequence ; 
thought is purely formal. Hence, in one place science is said to 
replace the chaos which is reality by a representation of the world 
where all is harmony. But a mere chaos of sensations is not even 
presentatively real. We cannot but think that M. Payot’s world 
would have assumed a different appearance if, instead of examining 
psychologically relations of sensation-contents, he had examined the 
function of judgment, in which alone reality, in any rational sense of 
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the term, exists for us at all. Noteworthy also is the omission of any 
reference to any other than external reality. M. Payot is so intensely 
interested in destroying knowledge in order to make room for belief, 
that he fails to notice the subtle distinctions of ‘being,’ and the 
inevitable implication of reality in thought as well as of thought 
in reality. 

In the second book, belief is defined as essentially a mode of will. 
It is to hold oneself in readiness to act. It differs from volition 
only in degree. It is naturally expansive, and is not born of expe- 
rience. The beliefs of the ignorant are like reflex acts. All that 
experience does is to dam the impulse. This in the first chapter. 
The second chapter is devoted to metaphysics. The ultimate reality 
being unknowable, we construct our metaphysics according to proba- 
bility. The probabilities appear to M. Payot to point to a pantheism 
of will. Only pantheism, he thinks, sufficiently justifies self-sacrifice. 
Strangely enough we are told that the inscrutable power, though 
not intellectual (p. 160), has “ granted, provisionally, the privilege of 
consciousness to us in order that we may cooperate with all our 
energy in his presumable designs” (desseins)(p. 163). A third chapter, 
entitled “The Question of Right,” assuming that all our beliefs rest 
on the law of causality, discusses the origin and validity of this law: 
the apriorists are essentially right as regards its origin, the empiri- 
cists as regards its validity. The treatment in this part of the work 
is a little incoherent. 

The third book, on the mechanism of belief, is much the best in 
the volume, though here, too, the author’s horror of intellectualism 
leads him at times to extremes. He rightly insists that belief is not 
merely intellectual, but he also urges that it is anterior to intelli- 
gence, that it often precedes ideas; and we naturally ask: Belief in 
what? Plainly M. Payot can be, on occasion, as abstract as any 
intellectualist. Regarding belief as preparedness for action, he lays 
great stress on the influence of the emotions and their connection 
with movements. Hence the possibility of their control, and, there- 
with, of control over the ideas they assimilate. In this way, and also 
by the power we can exercise over memory and attention, and by 
the cooperating support of action, we are free to mould our beliefs. 
This freedom, it is interesting to observe, comes of that “ superficial 
and secondary” thing, our intelligence. That beliefs are or may be 
voluntary, is shown by orthodox religion ; the arguments in its favor 
are “not what they are, but what I am” and do. And as we can 
mould our own beliefs, so also we can influence those of others. 
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M. Payot’s treatment of the factors which contribute to this influence, 
especially his excellent account of the characteristics which give 
personal influence in a moral direction (pp. 220f.), may be commended 
to all educators. His analysis is largely based on the practice of 
the Catholic Church. That Church, he says, avails itself of all the 
resources of psychology to cultivate definite beliefs in souls; why 
should not the democracy? It would have been well, perhaps, if 
M. Payot had left the answer to the moral sentiments of the men of 
good-will of all creeds. Instead, he points as a basis for moral ideas 
to an idealism, itself an unverifiable hypothesis, which, holding space 
and time to be “illusions of our minds,” “convinces us of the 
nonentity of personal differences,” that we are “the transitory ex- 
pression of the essence of things,” and that “our whole destiny and 
consequently our duty [italics ours] is to work so as to be as adequate 
expressions”’ of it as possible. But this compels from the uncon- 
vinced the 2zwkward question, Why? In the end, however, disagree- 
ment with its metaphysics will not prevent cordial recognition of the 
many stimulating suggestions in which this volume more abounds 
than what has here been said of it probably implies. 


H. N. GARDINER. 
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LOGICAL. 


Généralisation et induction. G. FONSEGRIVE. Rev. Ph., XXI, 4, 
PP- 353-3793 5, pp. 516-536. 


The following conclusions are reached in this study: — Generalization 
and induction are not different mental operations. To generalize is to 
form a concept which has a universal value. For this operation it is neces- 
sary: (1) to constitute the intension of the concept, and (2) to fix its 
extension. The intension is formed by an intellectual abstraction which is 
immediate and intuitive in character. This abstraction appears to be rather 
imposed upon the mind, than to be the product of any activity of its own. 
The determination of the extension demands: (1) the subsumption of the 
concrete cases under a concept, and (2) the conception of the indefinite 
possibility of a similar subsumption. But the subsumption of the concrete 
cases under a concept is an act of deduction; and the conception of an 
indefinite possibility of such subsumptions is the product of abstraction. 
Induction is, then, no special or unique act of the mind. In so far as it isa 
process of reasoning, it is identical with deduction. What it contains over 
and above the latter, is constituted, as we have seen, by abstraction, which is 
an immediate and intuitive act. There is no psychological difference of 
nature between ordinary generalization and the most rigorous and exact 
inductions of science. There is simply a difference in value, which is 
guaranteed in the latter case by our own internal conviction and by the 
assent of our fellows. —In conclusion the author emphasizes some of the 
practical results of his theory. If it be admitted that intellectual intuition 
is able to reach truths of a scientific order, it will, perhaps, be more easy to 
grant to it the same power with regard to metaphysical truths. J.E.¢c. 
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Sur la formule logique du raisonnement inductif. UH. LACHELIER. 
Rev. Ph., XXI, 10, pp. 369-378. 


In the logical discussions of to-day, the tendency is to make induction 
nothing at bottom but a modified form of deduction. The present article is 
an attempt to establish this view. Usually, induction has the form of a 
syllogism of the third figure with a compound middle term. The difference 
between it and the corresponding figure in deduction is that the conclusion 
in the latter is always particular, while in induction it is general. Induction 
is of two sorts: (1) that which leads to the determination of general con- 
cepts, and (2) that which expresses the relation between cause and effect. 
With the latter, as the truly scientific induction, we are mainly concerned. 
Evidently no series of individual instances of a causal relation, however 
great in number, can make certain any universal statement of such causal 
relation. The whole problem is to establish the required necessity and 
constancy, and this can be done only through deduction. The statement of 
the causal connection, z.¢., of the law, is the conclusion of a syllogism whose 
premises are yet to be established. This conclusion may be a particular 
instance of a general law already known, or, if there is no such law, it may 
be a genuine hypothesis. Even in the latter case, the new law must be 
like those already known, and must be coérdinated with them. Experience 
furnishes the facts, and, by the association of ideas, suggests their cause. 
When the hypothesis has been formed in this way, it is verified by a deduc- 
tive syllogism, whose minor premise is the statement of the facts. Em- 
pirical laws, on the other hand, seem to be determined by an inductive 
process, and thus are merely provisional until, by means of deduction, they 
can be reduced to causal laws. The original hypothesis is first suggested 
to the mind because it satisfies the needs of thought. Hence it is clear 
that deduction is the only form of reasoning. Induction denotes merely a 
complex of mental procedures whereby the thinker discovers hypothetical 
causal laws, and verifies the conclusions which follow from his hypotheses. 


GRACE NEAL DOLSON. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


On the Conditions of Fatigue in Reading. Haro tp Grirrinc and 
S. I. FRANz. Psych. Rev., III, 5, pp. 513-530. 


The author assumes that any circumstances which lessen the rate of read- 
ing produce visual fatigue. Fatigue depends on several conditions. The 
most important is the size of the type. Experiments were made according 
to the ‘method of rapid reading,’ and it was found that type 1.8 mm. in 
height was read more quickly than type .g mm. The rate of reading does 
not continue to increase with the size of the type, but reaches its maximum 
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when the type is about 2 mm. in height. By the ‘time of exposure method’ 
it was found that words and phrases were perceived in large type in less 
time than in small type. By a variation of this method, in which the time 
of exposure was ,\, sec., about twice as many words and phrases were seen 
in large type as in small type. Further experiments, by determining the 
intensity of illumination necessary to read letters of different sizes, showed 
that fatigue increased rapidly when the size of the type decreased below 
2mm. The quality of the type is of little importance. Within the limits 
of daylight in well-lighted rooms, the intensity can vary within wide limits 
without causing much fatigue. When the intensity of illumination is very 
low, it is a source of greater fatigue than small type, and it should not be 
lower than 100 candle-meters. The quality of the illumination and the 
color of the paper are important. White light and white paper cause least 
fatigue ; gray paper requires nearly twice as much illumination as white. 


EpwWINn P. ROBINS. 


The Accuracy of Observation and of Recollection in School Children. 
S. 1. FRaANz and H. E. Houston. Psych. Rev., III, 5, pp. 531-535. 


School children underestimate size (proportion), distance, and weight ; 
and overestimate time and frequency. In general the older scholars are 
more accurate than the younger. Boys estimate distance, time, and pro- 
portion more accurately than girls. Accuracy does not depend upon schol- 


arship. Epwin P. RosIns. 


Das Erinnern, Joser Z. f. Ph., CVIII, 2, pp. 232-2 53- 


The phenomena of memory can be satisfactorily explained only by the 
theory of unnoticed, but conscious, ideas. In reproduction, ideas are 
neither (1) brought up from the depths of the unconscious, nor (2) actu- 
alized from mental ‘ dispositions’ or ‘ potencies,’ nor (3) created anew from 
cerebral ‘traces.’ They are brought into the foreground of consciousness 
by association, and are fixated by the attention. Discrimination must be 
made between ‘unconscious’ and ‘unnoticed’ or ‘unattended to.’ The 
idea never passes from the conscious to the unconscious. There is no 
absolute forgetfulness. The mind holds its entire past record —if only we 
could turn the attention on it. — Introspection shows that an important part 
of mind is made up of ‘fringes’ — elements which are unnoticed, but whose 
lack would make consciousness narrow and barren. When the mind is 
most active, its power of associating is greatest, and consequently its content 
reaches a maximum richness. It is a wrong tendency in psychology to 
narrow consciousness down to the clear point of atteftion. Unfixated 
memory reverberations are in every state of consciousness, and give the 
specific coloring to the personality. Reproduction and recognition receive 
no adequate explanation from theories of memory as a function of organic 
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matter. ‘ Knownness,’ which appears in recognition, is quite inexplicable 
in terms of ease acquired through repetition. Recognition is a judgment, 
and a reproduced idea must be present to mediate comparison. ‘Though 
repetition may modify a sensation, the modification cannot be £xown, unless 


the unmodified form is reproducible. 1. M. BENTLEY. 


Die Aufmerksamkeit und die Funktion der Sinnesorgane; Zweiter 
Beitrag. W. Hetrricn. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn. XI, 5 u. 6, S. 
410-430. 

‘This paper continues and closes the author's account of his investigation 
of the changes in the peripheral organ of vision which accompany attention. 
Series of experiments were performed in order to discover the degree of 
accommodation in the eye for paraxial objects, when the attention is directed 
to these objects. Varying distances were used both for the object in the 
line of regard and for the paraxial objects, and the effect of each variation 
on the curvature of the lens was observed. Measurements were also made 
of the variations in the focal lines, due to differences in the angles of inci- 
dence of the rays of light passing from an object through the optic centre 
of the lens. The experiments show that the eye does possess a general, 
though not an accurate, power of accommodation for objects in the side 
field of vision.— The author remarks that these results confirm what he has 
already said ; that it is not the attention which chooses an idea at pleasure, 
but that the physiological conditions change in such a way that at one time 
they favor the effect of certain stimuli, and the ideas dependent upon these 
stimuli become more distinct. He notices, also, that any process, such as 
deep breathing, which affects the curvature of the lens, will modify the 
process of attention, and may be a factor in the so-called oscillations of 
attention. — Subsequent papers will take up the question how far the prin- 
ciples which have been found to hold good for vision can be carried over 
into other sense-departments. Auice J. HAMLIn. 


A Study of the Mob. Boris Stpts. Atlantic Monthly, February, 
1895, pp. 188-197. A Study of Mental Epidemics. By the same, 
Century Magazine, October, 1896, pp. 848-853. 


A mob is not formed of its own accord : it needs an instigator who shall 
give it impulse. Just as in the individual, so in a mob, a strong, sudden 
excitement hypnotizes. Hypnotic states are also induced by ‘ fascination.’ 
The individual fixes his eyes on a brilliant point and thus falls into a stupor, 
in which state he imitates all the movements of the experimenter. So the 
mob is ‘fascinated’ by the hero. The man of the mob suffers a loss of 
individuality. Our voluntary movements give us our strongest sense of our 
own individuality. The man of the mob has his voluntary movements 
inhibited, and the feeling of individuality is literally squeezed out of him. 
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Intensity in the feeling of personality is in inverse ratio to the number of 
aggregated men; and the self of the mob becomes stronger, the more it 
consumes the individual self. The hypnotic states induced by really great 
men, — prophets, kings, and priests, are a species of ‘e/ect/ve somnambulism’: 
the image of the leader is all-absorbing, no one else can influence —an 
influence of personality. The hypnotic state induced by mob heroes is a 
kind of + ¢zdigerent somnambulism’: any one can influence and divert the 
crowd — an influence of idea or object. The mob has its origin in a con- 
stitutional (acquired) predisposition, on the part of individuals, to pass into 
hypnotic states. ‘This disposition is a matter of evolution — a characteristic 
acquired through the pressure of social laws and monotony of environment. 
The tiresome, dull, monotonous, and servile life, for example, of women, 
soldiers, and the lower social strata, predisposes them to social hypnotization. 
Mobbism seems, for this reason, to be characteristic of the lower social 
strata. —In his second article Mr. Sidis continues the same thoughts on 
the origin of the mob. The leading points are: that the chief phenomenon 
of hypnosis is susceptibility to suggestion; that man, as the social animal 
par excellence, becomes, through environment and social pressure, charac- 
teristically susceptible to suggestion and hypnotization ; and that, therefore, 
mental epidemics (mobbism) are due to social self-hypnotization. 


J. D. LoGan. 


Voluntary Action. G.¥. Srour. Mind, No. 19, pp. 354-366. 


With respect to the nature of voluntary choice all considerations of the 
actual motor efficacy of various conations are irrelevant, although the belief 
that bodily movements are practically certain, or at least possible, is an 
essential ingredient in the attitude of the agent. Excluding all modes of 
conation which do not include the idea of an end, and all longings after the 
unattainable, the difference between the conation called a determination of 
the will and other conations is the difference between volition and desire. 
A volition is a desire qualified by, or defined in, the judgment that we are 
going to realize an end, if possible. Introspective analysis exhibits the 
conative tendency as the reason of the judgment — as that peculiar kind of 
reason which we call a motive. This account explains the characteristics 
of volition. In motived action, a conflict of impulses ceases : we know 
what we are going to do. The psychological strength of a volition, or its 
power to maintain itself, is due, in the first place, to the effect which the 
judgment and established belief that we are going to realize such an end 
has on the general flow of mental activity, this judgment or belief shaping 
our thoughts and other volitions into consistency with itself ; in the second 
place, to the identification of the willed line of conduct with the idea of the 
self, all opposing influences creating the idea of Jersonal failure or success, 
and thus, again, appealing to the most ultimate and intimate of motives, the 
integrity (literal) of the moral person; and, in the third place, to an aver- 
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sion to a state of irresolution, which is itself disagreeable, but becomes 
intensified by the idea of what our fellows may think of us. In the strictest 
sense of the word, an involuntary action is one which takes place in opposi- 
tion to a voluntary resolution which exists simultaneously with it, and is not 
displaced by it. A voluntary act is one which takes place in consequence 
of the judgment that, so far as in us lies, we shall perform it. The con- 
verse is not true. The act is not voluntary when the judgment, that the 
action is going to take place, arises because the action is already otherwise 
determined ; the judgment is not the condition or cause of the action. An 
act which is apparently voluntary, may be said to be involuntary, when the 
volition of the moment is discordant with the general volition of a lifetime, 
and remorse follows. A man’s system of conative tendencies has not found 
fair play, and has not developed itself in consciousness. These tendencies 
would determine volition, even if they did not determine the act. Again, 
the action may take effect before decision has been arrived at: we may 
act, before we know what we are going to do. The act is then invol- 
untary, because it is contrary to volition, which demands suspension of 
judgment until the mind is made up. And finally, an apparently voluntary 
act is still involuntary when, like a reflex action, it is contrary to the express 
volition at the moment. Psychologically, the question between the deter- 
minists and their opponents can only be put thus: Does volition always 
follow the strongest motive? Allowing fully for the existence of masked 
motives, and also for the strength which a motive derives from its connec- 
tion with the total mental organization, the advocate of contingent freedom 
cannot show that our resolutions are not formed on the line of the strongest 


motive. J. D. LoGan. 


L’instinct de la conservation chez les enfants. Lomproso. Rev. 
Ph., XXI, 10, Pp- 379-390. 


“One of the most striking characteristics of children is their instinct for 
self-preservation. This is manifested physiologically by heightened activity 
of bodily function and lessened sensibility to pain. On the psychological 
side, it finds expression in the law of economy of effort. As far as possible, 
the child makes use of gestures and imitative language, refuses to employ 
new terms, and continues to mispronounce words, even after he is perfectly 
able to speak them correctly. The same economic tendency appears in his 
conceptions. These are essentially concrete, and, when once they have 
been arranged in a systematic order, there is the greatest objection to a 
new arrangement. Again, the child is adapted to pleasure, and instinctively 
avoids pain. His love is confined to such objects as are useful or pleasant 
to him. Displays of affection or sympathy are to be explained by reference 
to the tendency to imitation. Love which is at all emotional is found only 
in abnormal children. In like manner, the same universal law is displayed 
in the moral life. The child is at bottom a thorough-going egoist, who 
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learns by degrees that unpleasant consequences follow lying and other sins. 
In short, the law which rules all sociological and psychological manifesta- 
tions, the law of the least possible effort, is supreme in child life. 


GRACE NEAL DOLSON. 


Le moi des mourants. V. EGGER. Rev. Ph., XXI, 10, pp. 337-368. 


In the January number of the Revue, the author gives an account of the 
mental experiences of men who have been in imminent danger of death, and 
comes to the following conclusions concerning them. (1) The child in 
danger does not realize his condition. He has no vision of his self, z.., of 
his past, because as yet his self does not exist. (2) The adult has a self, 
which is the result of his past experiences. When in danger of death, by 

.a sort of reaction he sees this self. (3) When death comes gradually, 
disease suppresses the idea of imminent death, and, with it, the correlative 
idea of self. — The present article is a continuation of the same subject. 
M. Egger first replies to the criticisms of Sollier, which appeared in the 
March number of the Revue, and decides that the latter’s theory is applicable 
only in cases of syncope, extreme weakness, and the like. The remainder 
of the article is devoted to instances of last words of historic persons, to 
death-bed confessions, and to the mental experiences of people who have 
just missed death. The conclusion reached is that the special, spontaneous 
reaction of memory to the idea of death takes the form of a more or less 
visualized dream. There are all degrees, from those which find a verbal ex- 
pression to the visions of the past which, in some form or other, are so com- 
mon among the dying. The important element always present is the idea 
of death, which is necessary to call up into consciousness the past, z.¢., the 


self. GrRAcE NEAL DOoLson. 


Some Preliminary Experiments on Vision without Inversion of the 
Retinal Image. G. M. STRATTON. Psych. Rev., III, 6, pp. 611-617. 


It has been claimed that inverted images on the retina are necessary for 
upright vision. But experiments weaken this theory. By means of an 
optical instrument, in which all objects appear inverted, an upright retinal 
image is obtained. An instrument of this kind was placed over one eye, 
and the other darkened. The first day it was worn seven hours, then 
removed with closed eyes ; and the subject blindfolded. The second day 
the apparatus was replaced, and worn twelve and a half hours. The third 
day it was worn two hours. At first all objects seemed to be inverted, and 
did not appear to be real things. All movements of the body were awk- 
ward and uncertain, and were more definite when made independently of 
vision. Gradually the new order of objects began to be real, and visual 
perceptions corresponded with tactual. Near objects were the first to seem 
in position, and later, distant objects were more or less accurately located. 
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The experiment was not continued long enough to undo all past experience, 
but it seems to show that upright vision does not depend on inverted images. 


Upright vision is simply customary vision. Epwin P. Rosins. 


Ueber autokinetische Empfindungen. SicM. Exner. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. 
d. Sinn., XII, 5, 6, pp. 313-330. 


When a small, illuminated point, in an otherwise dark room, is steadily 
fixated, it appears, after an interval, to move. The apparent movement is 
first in one direction, then in another, the point returning after each excursion 
to the starting-place. This phenomenon is closely related to the apparent 
movement of a small stationary black dot on a light field. The explanation 
of the latter will be a part of the explanation of the former, and so will be 
first in order. Experiments are adduced to show that a visual sensation 
near the lower limen of perception (given by a very faint or a very small 
stimulus) affects not only the part of the retina directly stimulated, but, 
after a time, adjacent points. This whole area affected may be called the 
Aktionskreis, and differs from the “ dispersion circle,” as the latter increases 
the apparent size of the object, and makes it less distinct. When the field 
is filled with objects, the relative position of the objects is determined by the 
local signs of the retina. When, however, a weak stimulus, such as has 
been described, is given in a homogeneous field, an imperfect idea of loca- 
tion arises, due to the partial absence of comparable positions. The stimu- 
lus may affect successively different portions of the A¢tionskreis, and thus 
give the sensation of movement. — If now the conditions are changed, and 
a light point is seen in a darkened room, the relative position of objects is 
entirely lacking, and the illusion of movement becomes more complete. As 
the object seems to move, we imagine we are following it with the fixation 
point, and, as no other objects are present to determine the true direction, the 
false idea that we are turning our eyes steadily may continue as long as the 
apparent movement follows a given direction. Consequently the apparent 
movement may become very great. This happens the more easily because 
the muscles effecting eye-movement give but a poor and inaccurate account 
of direction, and do not tell us that the line of sight has remained unaltered. 

I. M. BENTLEY. 


METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 


Uber naiven und kritischen Realismus. W.Wuwunvrt. Phil. Stud., 
XII, 3, pp. 307-408. 


This article is a criticism of the ‘ Immanente Philosophie,’ in the interests 
of which the Zeitsch. fiir imm. Philos. was \ately founded in Germany by 
M. R. Kauffmann, with the coéperation of W. Schuppe and R. v. Schubert- 
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Soldern. The names of A. v. Leclair and J. Rehmke are also mentioned 
as belonging tothe school. In the introduction to the article, Wundt shows 
that ‘ Realism’ is not by any means an unambiguous term. If it is defined 
as ‘the knowledge of concrete reality contained in experience which has 
been falsified by no prejudices or arbitrary constructions,’ it is yet not easy 
to determine what is thus given to the naive consciousness. For what is 
usually regarded as ‘naive’ is, as a matter of fact, largely the product of 
logical reflection and abstraction. It is impossible for the individual to 
rediscover from his own consciousness what was its original condition. 
The only means by which we can form any correct idea of this starting- 
point, and of the progress from naive to critical Realism, is by referring to 
the actual procedure of the sciences, as shown in their history. The phi- 
losopher has not to construct a theory of knowledge from his own conscious- 
ness, but he must be guided in his formulation of principles by observation 
of the way in which thinking has actually built up the various sciences. A 
theory of knowledge which is in opposition to the procedure of the sciences, 
is false. This is the principle which the author constantly employs in 
criticising the doctrines of the ‘Immanente Philosophie.’ The fundamental 
tenet of this school consists in a denial that any knowledge can transcend 
the facts of consciousness. Taking the conscious content itself, we find 
that it consists of a knowledge of the thinking Ego, as subject, and of the 
sensation-content, as object. These two elements stand in relation, and 
mutually condition each other. The individual Ego, however, presupposes 
a universal or generic Ego (gattungsmdssiges Ich). Identity and Caus- 
ality are the two laws under which the thinking Ego orders and arranges 
its conscious content, the former being the only source of necessity. The 
standpoint of the natural sciences is distinguished from that of psychology, 
inasmuch as the former deals with objects that are immediately present to 
a plurality of observers, while the objects of the latter are ‘immediate’ for 
only a single observer. — These positions, as well as some minor points of 
the ‘Immanente Philosophie,’ are discussed at length by the author. It is 
shown (1) that the description which this school gives of the naive con- 
sciousness, as immediately knowing its experience as conscious content and 
in relation to a subject, is mistaken. Immediate experience, as well as the 
procedure of science, shows that the unreflective consciousness begins with 
the experience of external objects: the relation to the Ego as conscious 
subject is known only through subsequent reflection. (2) The notion of 
the generic Ego is both transcendent and unmeaning. (3) Difference is 
as much a principle of thought as Identity, and, moreover, there is no such 
dividing line as is supposed between Identity and Causality. Even in 
mathematical equations, wherever the notion of function enters, we have a 
necessity which is largely determined by the principle of Causality. (4) 
The alleged distinction between psychology and the natural sciences is 
illogical, and does not correspond to the actual course of knowledge in 
dealing with mental and physical phenomena. — In Vol. XIII, No. 1 of the 
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Studien, the author gives, under the same title as that of the present article, 
a detailed criticism of Avenarius and his school. Some account of this 
paper will be given in our next issue. J.E.C. 


Sur l’idée de nombre. E. LeRoy et G. Vincent. Rev. de Mét., 
IV, 6, pp. 738-755. 


This article proposes to account (1) for the rigorousness, (2) for the ex- 
planatory power, of the science of number. The first is secured by the use 
of the intrinsic concepts of the mind's own nature, operating according to its 
own laws ; the second, by their operating upon notions imposed either by 
experience or by intuition. Number is shown to satisfy these requirements, 
being generated from the notion of a symdéo/, that is, of a posited unity, by 
the logical activity of the mind. The same activity develops the whole 
science of arithmetic, which is merely an account of the operations which 
may be performed on the basis of these symbols, even to the ‘transfinite’ 
number of Cantor. That it is not a tautology, but leads to new results, is 
due to the activity of the mind. Thus “ the object of science is to establish 
such a correspondence between thought and the external world, that it may 
be possible to look upon the mind as a notation of nature, or upon nature 
as a notation of the mind.” F.C.S.S. 


La philosophie comme attitude. B. Gipson. Rev. de Mét., IV, pp. 

713-737- 

The attitude of men to the world of things may be strictly scientific : this 
attitude is best exemplified by the mathematician, who aims to satisfy the 
intelligence by describing the world-movement in terms of mathematical 
functions of some all-embracing formu/a. But there is the thoroughly 
human attitude of those who regard themselves as self-determined members 
of one organic whole. The basis of this attitude is strictly philosophical. 
The world is only as we know it: the implicit rationality of things is made 
explicit in the human consciousness. But though consciousness makes 
the world, #.¢., the cosmos, yet our very se/f-consciousness at once separates 
us from, and unites us to, the cosmos. Kt is in virtue of the fact that we 
are self-conscious, that we are compelled to assume the philosophical atti- 
tude, and seek again the philosophical union of God, Man, and Nature. 
This is the organic attitude: the aim is to realize the immanent ideals of 
the universe in our own life. This is not a systematization of aims, but 
the concrete realization of the spiritual unity of God, Man, and Nature. 
To this end we must codperate with the whole of which we are but parts or 
functions. This spiritual unity is realized when men submit their wills to 
the divine purpose of the universe through love for man and God. 


J. D. LoGan. 
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Metaphysik und Geschichte der Philosophie. Dr. RicHaRD WAHLE. 
A. f. G. Ph., III, 1, pp. 1-9. 


Now-a-days ontological questions are set aside as insoluble riddles. But 
since these were the problems of Greek Philosophy, we cannot comprehend 
the movement of thought from Heraclitus to Aristotle, unless we renew our 
interest in the questions thus set aside. The problem of the Greeks was 
one which still presents itself to us at the present day: viz., How is change 
possible if being is permanent? To this Heraclitus replied that change alone 
is real, and there is no permanent at all. But from Parmenides there came 
the complementary assertion that change is mere illusion, while true being 
is permanent, as we find it in thought. While each of these views was 
emphasized and developed by Cratylus, Zeno, and the Sophists, the Pytho- 
reans sought to unite them; and so they handed down to Plato two prin- 
ciples : (1) there is permanent being, and (2) there is an actual becom- 
ing. Plato’s synthesis of these principles consisted in setting up the Idea, 
the Form, as the true being, apart from the process of events, but yet giving 
continuity to that process. This position is not mysticism, it is true phi- 
losophy : for it is inconceivable that true being should change. There were, 
however, difficulties in Plato’s position. Aristotle had the acuteness to see 
these, although he had not the metaphysical genius to solve them. He 
_ attempted the impossible task of bringing the Idea within the process, and 
failed, as do those who, in our day, seek “the law in the atom.” His posi- 
tion was that of the old Hylozoism: he sought to unite matter and force, 


— a union which is inconceivable. ALEX. MEIKLEJOHN 


Theories du monde exttrieur. J. Payot. Rev. Ph., XXI, 11, pp. 
449-480. 


Any present-day theory of the external world may be best understood by 
reference to recent or contemporary philosophical solutions of the problem of 
knowledge. General agreement may here be sought in the dictum that “ we 
know only our states of consciousness and their interrelation.” Materialism 
of the older type is no longer extant, though a revival of some of the incon- 
sistencies with which such metaphysic was burdened is to be found in the 
‘transfigured realism’ of the Spencerian philosophy. As type of an opposite 
philosophy, attention is first directed to the philosophy of Stuart Mill, which 
may properly be classed as sceptical idealism, in distinction from idealism 
of the objective type. With Mill, sensations and groups of sensations, 
among which there subsists a certain order of association, together with 
expectation, account not only for my present perception, but for my belief 
in an external world. ‘Permanent possibilities of sensation’ take the place of 
a material substratum. The order to which sensations, associated in space 
and time, are subjected, is an order of succession and an order of simulta- 
neity. But Mill fails to see that a merely temporal order is insufficient to 
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account for true objectivity. He should have seen that the spatial and 
temporal relations between sensations are, in the last analysis, nothing less 
than the law of causality, and that elsewhere his sceptical attitude with 
regard to causality is destructive of his theory of the external world. This 
partial view of objectivity also prevents him from seeing that ‘ expectation’ 
is, in reality, the manifestation of a deeper principle, viz., the will-to-live ; of 
which empiricism is able to furnish only the outward expression. — With 
metaphysic of the foregoing type, and indeed with any idealistic position 
whatever, Spencer evidently possesses little sympathy. To the idealist, he 
submits, reason is an object almost of superstitious veneraiion. But, as reason 
means complexity, reliance must be placed on a simpler datum of conscious- 
ness. This may be found in the ‘affirmation’ which simple perception yields. 
We are thus furnished with a criterion of truth — the ‘inconceivability 
of the negative.’ But the employment of this principle evidently pre- 
supposes a certain individual power of reflection ; hence there is need of a 
second criterion, by which to judge of the applicability of the first. For 
this we are referred to the uniformity of ancestral experience and the 
doctrine of evolution. We are at last thrown back upon experience; and 
thus Spencer’s attack upon idealism, here directed against the pretentious 
claims of reason, declares its incompetency. But no idealist has doubted 
the infallible dictum of consciousness that ‘there is an object external to me 
and independent of me.’ Rather, idealism directs its criticism against the 
supposed existence of an unknowable substratum, in support of which 
Spencer’s positive justification of realism is adduced : it is an unwarranted 
reduplication of reality which finds no justification, even in Spencer’s own 
theory, as an hypothesis necessary for the explanation of our phenomenal 
world. Finally, even the laws which serve as the explanation of the latter 
would lose their validity, if referred to an ultimate source which is unknow- 
able. — Thus, the intermediary position, that the laws subsisting between 
sensations and sensation groups are in themselves eternal and immutable, is 
left untouched by these two writers. According to the author, the primary 
fact of existence is the ‘ will-to-live,’ of which the empirical manifestation is 
expectation. By means of this, and in accordance with the law of asso- 
ciation of sensations in space and time, which is to say the law of causality, 
we are enabled, chiefly by the sensation of muscular effort, to distinguish 
between an illusory world of mere perception and a world of external 
objects. Thus, by means of the objective character of the law of causality 
and the will-to-live, an objective world in space and time is made possible. 


CARL V. TOWER. 
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HISTORICAL. 


On the Interpretation of Plato’s Parmenides. A. E. Taytor. Mind, 

No. 19, pp. 297-326; No. 20, pp. 483-507 ; No. 21, pp. 9-40. 

Three theories have been advanced as interpretations of the Parmenides ; 
(1) Anciently it was regarded as a treatise of mystical theology; (2) the 
Parmenides is a restatement by Plato of Megarian objections to the doc- 
trine of ideas met by counter-demonstration of the equal unsatisfactoriness 
of the Megarian ‘one’; (3) the objections to the doctrine of ideas are 
perfectly serious, and the hypotheses constitute not only the refutation of an 
opponent, but the foundation of a newer and sounder ideal theory. None 
of these theories is satisfactory. The author thinks that interpretation will 
have the highest claim to acceptance, which succeeds best in establishing a 
vital connection between the criticism of Ideas in the first part of the dialogue 
and the results of the conflicting hypotheses in the second. The problem 
is, therefore, to find in the antinomies of the last three-quarters of the 
dialogue, the solution of the difficulties raised in the first quarter of it. In 
the view of Socrates, there is a world of sensible things, and there is also a 
world of Ideas or Forms: sensible things are what they are, by virtue of 
participation in one or more of these independent forms; the forms, however, 
exist for themselves ‘apart’ (129 E) from the sensible world. Parmenides 
at once attacks the weak point in the position of Socrates, viz., that, in his 
attempt to explain the real world, Socrates had set up another which cannot, 
by any intelligible device, be made to fall within it. Socrates severs unity 
from diversity, and becomes involved in the impossible task of showing how 
these incompatibles come into connection. The world of ideas and the 
world of appearance fall hopelessly apart. The former can be neither (a) 
the cause, nor (4) the ¢ruth of the perceived world. The author, in a de- 
tailed analysis of this argument (130 B to 133 B), states # extenso his dis- 
agreement with Jackson and others, who find in the ‘paradeigmatic’ Idea a 
new version of Platonism which is free from the difficulties of the supposed 
earlier theory of wéOegis. In 133 B-135 B we have the second part of the 
polemic against the errors of a hasty idealism. _In the first part, the proof 
went to show that the eidy of Socrates cannot be the ground of the world’s 
existence ; in the second part, the proof goes to show that they cannot con- 
stitute its ‘ruth. If the world of Forms exists, it is at least incapable of 
entering into our knowledge. This is necessitated by the Idea’s trans- 
cendence. The cardinal error of Socrates lay in the absolute severance 
between the Idea and the sensible world with which he started, and in its 
logical result of taking unity, on the one hand, as separable from diversity, 
and multiplicity, on the other, as divorced from unity. The two points in 
the Socratic doctrine which Parmenides attacks are the following: that 
the Ideas are (1) xwpis, (2) abra caf aird. These objections are meant 
to place the inherent dualism of this would-be monism in the clearest light. 
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In the second part of the dialogue, we find some indication of Plato’s own 
answer to these objections. The purpose of the Parmenides is to establish 
the abstract conception of the world as a system which is the outgrowth of 
a single principle, and thus to reconcile its unity with its diversity. 

In the Parmenidean hypotheses, the ‘one’ and the ‘ many’ do not refer to 
the contrasted worlds of Ideas and sensible things. This earlier dualism 
of the supposed two worlds has been abandoned. For Plato the ‘ ideal’ 
world means the real world, in so far as it is an object of knowledge; and 
the problem how one ‘Idea’ can be present in many ‘things,’ and the 
problem how one ‘ Idea,’ while preserving its unity, can enter into relations 
with many other ‘Ideas,’ are only two ways of raising the same question. 
For a thing, in the only sense in which a thing is knowable, is nothing 
more than a certain system of universals, or, in the Platonic terminology, 
Ideas. The proof that unity, so far from being incompatible with diversity, 
cannot exist without it, while dealing throughout with relations between 
Ideas, is the required solution of our difficulty about the connection between 
Idea and thing. The nine hypotheses of the Parmenides fall into two 
general classes, (a) those which start from the affirmation of the world’s © 
unity, (4) those which begin by denying it. They are as follows : (i) If the 
unity of the world be affirmed, what judgments can we make about that 
unity (1, 2,3)? (ii) If the unity of the world be affirmed, what judgments 
can we make about its multiplicity (4, 5)? (iii) If the unity of the world 
be denied, what judgments can we make about that unity (6, 7)? (iv) If 
the unity of the world be denied, what judgments can we make about its 
multiplicity (8, 9)? The first hypothesis (137-142 B) ends with the dis- 
proof of unity. The second hypothesis (142 B to 155 E), in the course of 
its development, disproves the result of the first, and concludes that we are 
forced to conceive of the ultimate reality in such way that its unity permits 
the recognition of all the diversity of the actual world, as falling somehow 
within it. Judgments which assert the world’s unity or its diversity, which 
attach to it spacial, temporal, qualitative, or quantitative relations of the 
most various kinds, will all have their own truth, while none will be the 
whole truth. In concluding the argument at 155 D, Plato asserts that ro é, 
the supreme reality, can be the object not only of full knowledge, but also 
of opinion and sense-perception. Here the world of knowledge and the 
world of perception are not two different worlds (as in the 7heaete- 
tus and Republic), but the same world, more or less adequately appre- 
hended. This makes the difference between the Platonic ‘one’ and such 
a unity as was asserted, in the physical sphere, by the Eleatics and, in the 
metaphysical, by the Megarians ; it also answers the statement of Apelt that 
for Plato sensible appearance is #ich¢-seyn, as well as the English supporters 
of the theory of ‘transcendence.’ On the theory of the world’s unity 
advanced by the youthful Socrates, all assertion and all denial about reality 
are alike impossible, while, on a rival theory, both are intelligible ; and as the 
function of a theory is to explain and make intelligible, this rival theory 
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may be said to have established itself. And here the dialogue might end; 
but as, in the Repudiic, Plato is not satisfied with the mere establishment of 
his thesis, so here corroborative evidence is adduced. We have still to con- 
sider the bearing of the two rival theories on the doctrine of multiplicity 
(hyp. 3-5), and what would follow from their denial (hyp. 6-9). 

The third hypothesis (155 E-157 B) ends by bringing the conception of 
the “instantaneous” to bear on the problem of unity and diversity. The 
only way in which contradictory predicates can alike attach to reality is the 
way of succession in time. The fourth hypothesis (157 B-159 B): The 
Manifold turns out to be that very systematic whole of subordinate systems 
with which we have already, in the second hypothesis, identified the One. 
The fifth hypothesis (159 B-160 B) takes up the principle of the first 
hypothesis and applies it to the consideration of the Manifold, with the 
same consequences which there attended its application to the One. The 
sixth hypothesis (160 B-163 B): The reality which we affirm in any positive 
judgment is always a part only, never the whole, of reality, and has there- 
fore an aspect of unreality; while that which, in any significant negative 
judgment, we exclude from reality, has nevertheless a reality of its own. 
The seventh hypothesis (163 B-164 B): The conclusion is as in the first 
hypothesis, that the One is merely unreal and unknowable. The eighth 
hypothesis (164 B-165 D): We can both assert and deny the seeming unity 
and systematic character of any and every object. The #inth hypothesis 
(165 E-166 C) makes the assumption of a thorough-going sensationalistic 
Pluralism, and proceeds to draw a sketch of the world as it must be consis- 
tently thought of on such a theory. — The result of the entire discussion 
is to show that the object of the second part of the Parmenides is this : to 
demonstrate that the crude Idealism which places reality in a mere undiver- 
sified unity, and the crude Sensationalism which finds it in mere chaotic 
diversity, alike end, when thought out, in Speculative Nihilism ; and to justify 
against both, as the true interpretation of the world, a theory which, while 
refusing to regard the multiplicity and change of sense-perception as the 
ultimate truth of things, yet looks upon it as a necessary and indispensable 
element in the whole. The author finally gives his reasons for regarding 
the Parmenides as Platonic, and for his belief that the views unfavorably 
criticised in the first part and in most of the second part are those of the 


Megarians. W. A. H. 
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The Sense of Beauty, Being the Outlines of Aesthetic Theory. By 
GEORGE SANTAYANA, Ph.D. ; New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


1896, — pp. ix, 275. 


The author of this work explains in his Preface that it contains “the 
chief ideas gathered together for a course of lectures on the theory and 
history of aesthetics, given at Harvard College from 1892 to 1895.” He 
has studied, he says, sincerity rather than novelty, and claims no originality 
beyond what “may result from the attempt to put together the scattered 
commonplaces of criticism into a system, under the inspiration of a natural- 
istic psychology.” We are very sure that Dr. Santayana’s modesty is 
unfair to the philosophical and literary treatment of his theme. Bringing 
to his task imaginative gifts and choice and varied appreciations, as well as 
thorough philosophical knowledge and critical ability, Dr. Santayana has 
written a book of high literary quality: the thought is delightfully pre- 
sented and very stimulating ; the scientific analyses, while consistent and 
thoroughgoing, are still far from being merely external and artificial. The 
philosophical treatment of his subject is concerned with the analytical 
examination of the principles of beauty and aesthetic appreciation, illus- 
trated by references to poetry and nature. The Introduction, distinguish- 
ing, first of all, between the scientific demand for theory and knowledge 
and the aesthetic or moral demand for inspiration, discusses the various 
‘methods’ of aesthetics. The four Parts of the book treat respectively 
the Nature of beauty, its Materials, aesthetic Form, and aesthetic Expres- 
sion. Since the first Part is fundamental and constructive, we shall briefly 
indicate the argument and suggest a criticism. Adopting the psychological 
method of aesthetics, Dr. Santayana is primarily interested in giving an 
objective account of the nature and origin of the beautiful. “ Beauty,” he 
says, “is pleasure regarded as the quality of a thing.” This definition 
sums up a variety of distinctions and identifications. We might have, as 
Schopenhauer would put it, a world of idea without a world of will. In 
that case, all value or excellence would be absent : the existence of ‘ good’ 
presupposes not only consciousness, but also emotional consciousness. 
Beauty, then, is a species of value. In the first place, beauty is a positive 
value, a perception of good. In the second place, beauty is an immediate or 
intrinsic value, a perception which is good in and for itself. So far defined, 
beauty, Dr. Santayana concludes, is a pleasure. But finally, the differentia 
of aesthetic pleasure is not its disinterestedness or its universality, but its 


objectivity. “The pleasures of sense are distinguished from the perception 
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of beauty, as sensation in general is distinguished from perception, — by the 
objectification of the elements and their appearance as qualities, rather of 
things than of consciousness” ; and “ it depends upon the degree of objec- 
tivity my feeling has attained at the moment whether I say, ‘It pleases me,’ 
or ‘ It is beautiful.’ ” 

In our opinion Dr. Santayana has failed to define beauty. Having dis- 
tinguished sensation in general from perception proper, he has failed to 
distinguish perception in general from the perception of beauty. Further, 
noting that all human functioning is normally attended by pleasure, and 
that the perception of beauty is objective, he assumes the standpoint of the 
traditional English psychology, commits a species of the psychologist’s 
fallacy, and converts cause and effect. Finally, he has not applied in his 
own definition what he so clearly recognizes, the proper distinction between 
moral and aesthetic values. The perception of beauty is an objective per- 
ception, and pleasant in itself as a process. But objective perceptions are 
not always pleasant in themselves as processes, and not all objective per- 
ceptions are perceptions of beauty. We must, then, determine the aature 
of the perception which is perceptive beauty or gives aesthetic pleasure. 
Dr. Santayana has noted one fact about the perception of beauty, namely, 
that the element of pleasure is normal and necessary: he has noted the 
fact or the effect, but has not determined its true cause, #.¢., the nature of 
the perception itself, in which pleasure is a necessary element, and in which 
it is pure. Apparently, what Dr. Santayana means by objectified pleasure 
is pleasure which is pure delight in the object of perception, all subjective 
references being absent. But the purity of the pleasure is constituted by 
the purity of the perception. Now the kind of perception which gives 
aesthetic pleasure is a perception in which the form and content are intrin- 
sically significant, and the act itself ure. That kind of object is best 
exemplified by formal beauty, which is the properly aesthetic object 
and the absolute condition of sensuous beauty. Our human nature is 
the source of our demands: in these our ideals are immanent. Our 
aesthetic pleasure goes along with the recognition of the realization of our 
ideals in aesthetic objects. When, therefore, the act or process of percep- 
tion is pure, — as it is only when its object is perfect, t.e., in absolute concord 
with our norms of apperception and imaginative vision, —in that moment 
the outward fact and the inward standard, the real and the ideal, are united, 
and the distinction between them is dissolved; and the pleasure of that 
moment is aesthetic, Z.¢., pure and perfect delight, because all subjective 
references are lost in the contemplation and appreciation of an ideal pos- 
sessed. Beauty, then, the perception of beauty, is intrinsically significant : 
it is the one instance of an absolute ideal or intrinsic good realized or 
possessed. Here faith and hope have passed into vision and possession. 
That which the aesthetic sense actually has is also the goal of our intelli- 
gence and will. The moral demand springs from our whole nature ; it is 
universal and ultimate. It is a demand, too, for goods that are positive 
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and intrinsic, but unpossessed or remote : a demand for what is not, or may 
not be, but ought to be — ideal perfection. On the other hand, the percep- 
tion of beauty is the possession of that which és as it ought to be — real 
perfection ; faith in perfection has passed into vision. All this Dr. San- 
tayana recognizes, but he does not define beauty from this point of view. 
Admitting the facts of his analysis, but discarding the element of emotional 
quality as being a constant and constituted by the nature of aesthetic per- 
ception, we submit another definition of beauty. Beauty is a pure percep- 
tion: that is to say, a perception in which there is absolute harmony 
between the object and the functions of apperception and imaginative 
vision, in which, too, all subjective references are necessarily lost in the 
complete satisfaction of the perceiving sense in its comtemplation of the 
ideal possessed. 

If we have confined our criticism, which we mean to be appreciative 
and suggestive, to this fundamental chapter, we do not forget that Dr. 
Santayana’s book is recommended in its entirety by its sustained literary 
charm, by the fecundity of illustration and allusion, the freedom and felicity 
of expression, the grace of style, the lucid exposition, and the acuteness of 
psychological analysis. We should welcome from one so well equipped 
and so skilful in presentation its natural sequel, a history of aesthetics, with 


appreciative criticism. J. D. Loean. 


The Metaphysical Basis of Plato's Ethics. By ARTHUR BERNARD 
Cook, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge, 
Deighton, Bell & Co., 1896. — pp. xv, 160. 


The essay before us does not purport to be a systematic examination of 
the Metaphysics of Plato or of his Ethics, but only an explanation of certain 
supposed connections between them. The author assumes that Plato’s specu- . 
lative doctrines are a systematic whole, that there is no need to suppose any 
antagonism between the various parts of this whole, and that there are no 
breaks in the continuity of its development. On this hypothesis, which Mr. 
Cook regards (mistakenly, I think) as the hypothesis of current Platonic 
criticism, the author of the volume proceeds to describe that aspect of the 
Metaphysic which he considers to be the basis of the Ethics. First of all, 
he attempts to determine the relationship which the ideas themselves bear 
to mind — the relation of the objective and subjective, drawing his data 
mainly from the Parmenides, the Sophist, and Aristotle’s Psychology. He 
considers that the ideal world is composed of évra, and that ovata is always 
a combination of objective and subjective. Every vénua must be a voodv. 
The former is the object thought of as represented to the thinking subject 
by his own mind, z.¢., the idea and the mind’s thought of it are identical. 
Without the latter, the former is non-existent. This vénua, then, as Mr. 
Cook interprets the Parmenides (132 B. seg.), is also vootv ; and the ideas 
are a plurality of minds into which the supreme Mind has multiplied itself, 
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reproducing in them its own essential features of thinking and being 
thought. This principle in Platonism was borrowed, as Mr. Cook believes, 
from “my father Parmenides” (cf Ritter and Preller, Parm. 94-96). 
When this is applied to Plato’s idealism, it means that he posited “a 
single really existent Mind as basis and conditioning cause of a series of 
really existent Minds called Ideas” (p. 16). He further discusses, with 
the Sophist as his text, the question of yéveors and its relation to oteia. 

All Being passes from a higher to a lower phase, and the method of this 
transition Mr. Cook thinks he finds in a disputed passage of Aristotle’s 
Psychology (404 b, 8). According to this passage, in the philosophy of 
Empedocles, just as the percipient soul is constructed from the same six 
elements that go to form the percepts of his system, so Plato forms both 
and ra zpadypara out of the same elements, z.¢., Plato constructs the 
subject and object of cognition out of the same constituents. In the evolu- 
tion of the Idea as known, there are four stages (# rod évds idéa, rp@rov 
tp@tov mAaros, BaGos), with which are correlated four stages 
in the evolution of the Idea as knowing (voids, Sdfa, aicOnors). We 
have this for the ground plan of the universe, as the Parmenides, Sophist, 
and Aristotle’s Psychology have been interpreted for us. There is a single 
ovvia which multiplies itself into a series of otoia. Mind is, therefore, a 
unity which unfolds itself into an aggregate of minds, and these are Ideas 
objectively regarded. The Ideas are the partial minds into which the 
universal Mind multiplies itself. Furthermore, Mind passes out of its own 
state of immutable thought into the transitory phases of knowledge, opinion, 
and sensation, and thereby into particulars subjectively regarded. This 
is, in outline, Mr. Cook’s exposition of the Platonic theory of the relation of 
Mind and Idea. The metaphysical é80s xarw is the diffraction of the One 
into the manifold; the ethical dyw is the dpotwors through 
émorypy, ddfa, and aicOnors (p. 127). Plato’s ethical theory is, then, a 
sort of “ moral synthesis of a metaphysical analysis, the return of Unity to 
itself.” There is not much that is strikingly new or original in all this, 
or that can be said to offer any real furtherance to Platonic scholarship. 
Besides, I very much question the serviceableness, in general, of such 
work, where an immense amount of learned ingenuity is occupied with 
painfully mining out a heap of sheer artificialities and scholastic matter 
that have no possible bearing on latter-day scholarship or life. In saying 
this, I do not view the work from the standpoint of vulgar utilitarianism, 
but one would like to have something besides mere logical subtleties. This 
does not hinder the reviewer, however, from conceding to the author of the 
volume under discussion a vast amount of critical acumen. ow a yy 
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Introduction to Sociology. By ARTHUR FatRBanks. New York, 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896. — pp. xvi, 274. 


The object of this work is to present a summary of the principles of 
sociology for the guidance of those ministers, ethical reformers, and students 
of politics, economics, history, and philosophy who are in search of “a more 
scientific basis for their work” (p. vii). That object is well attained. 
Perhaps no book in the language is a more satisfactory introduction to 
sociology conceived as a speculative discipline. Ministers, ethical reform- 


ers, and students of philosophy will probably derive from it more light . 


than students of politics, economics, and history ; for it is on the sides of 
his subject with which the former classes are especially concerned that 
the writer is at his best. Students in other related fields may often feel 
that he leaves a subject just as its difficulties are thickening. Thus the 
state is defined as “a society exercising authority over its members” 
(p. 165), or as “the organ of final authority controlling all individuals 
within its territory” (p. 173); and the limits of state interference are to be 
fixed on the principle that “where final authority and universal rules are 
more advantageous than freedom of individual initiative, the state should 
assume control” (p. 171). The scope of Dr. Fairbanks’ work would not 
allow much argument or application of his principles; but if the general 
statements quoted above be thus tested, they will be found to require quali- 
fication or explanation. Is a nihilistic secret society, or a patriarchal family 
a state? What light does the author's discussion throw on the question of 
government control of the telegraph? In other words, the book is deficient 
in those axtomata media upon which, as Bacon says, the business and for- 
tune of mankind depend, and with the study of which the scientist, as dis- 
tinguished from the philosopher, is especially concerned. Yet to the former, 
also, the balanced judgment and speculative power of the author will often 
be illuminating. 

There is no clear recognition in the volume of what I cannot but think 
the fundamental difficulty in the path of sociology. No writer on the 
nascent science has defined the subject-matter of sociology, society, in a 
way that has won acceptance among other students calling themselves 
sociologists. In their thought a society tends, apparently, to be identified 
either with a state or with a horde, clan, or tribe; and sociology thus tends 
o become a division either of political science or of anthropology. <A 
similar difficulty has been felt by ethnology, which tends to become a 
branch either of anthropology or of philology, according as a race is de- 
fined by its physical characteristics, or by the character of its language. 
Ethnologists, however, have long wrestled with their problem, while the 
sociologists at present seem to have their faces turned away from theirs. 
Rank the social significance of modern theories of evolution as high as we 
will, it still remains true that scientific classification must be based upon 


definition, not upon evolution. WALTER F. WILLcox. 
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Der Geist der neueren Philosophie. Von RoBert SCHEILWEIN. 
Leipzig, Alfred Jannsen, Erster Theil, 1895; Zweiter Theil, 1896.— pp. 
vi, 163, 168. 


In these interesting and suggestive volumes, Scheilwein aims at giving 
an insight into the development of modern Philosophy. It is one of the 
merits of the work that the presuppositions underlying each system are 
clearly set forth. The author’s own point of view determines so closely 
the whole treatment that a short statement of it may be in order. 

Philosophical development must be interpreted from the standpoint of 
conscious experience. ‘This may be viewed (1) historically, (2) logically. 

Historically viewed, experience is at first immediate, but presupposes a 
basis not yet explicit in it. The process of definition, in knowing, brings 
out this fact, and a dualism arises within the experience. It is the function 
of knowing to transcend the opposition — the dualism of subject and object, 
of the experience and its source. This transcendence is finally attained in 
action, in which knowledge fully comes to itself and realizes the unity of 
the individual experience with Reality. What had before been negative 
and imitative in the action of the subject, now becomes positive and coépera- 
tive. Thus through the setting up and transcending of the opposition of 
subject and object, of the ideal and the real, the experience, which in its 
own immediate nature contained implicitly all Reality, gradually makes 
Reality explicit to itself. 

From the logical side, the conscious experience which seemed to rise out 
of an unknown, unconscious reality, shows itself to be the immanent basis of 
the unknown and the unconscious. Reality is a whole, eternally self-con- 
scious, eternally changing. It trancends the opposition of mind and matter, 
of ideal and real, immediately experiencing in a continuous succession of 
states what we apprehend in the opposition of subject and object. The 
categories are real and objective (¢.¢., universal), although they are simply 
the ways in which the finite mind takes hold of the immediate concrete 
reality. On this identity of subject and object, of the individual with the 
absolute, all knowledge and certainty are based. Immediate experience is 
certainty ; mediated experience passes through doubt and struggle to a 
deeper and fuller certainty. In brief, conscious experience or spirit is the 
truth of the universe. The absolute and finite spirits are organic in their 
relations, and dynamic through and through. On their unity and dynamic 
nature science, art, ethics, and religion are founded. 

Modern thought has endeavored to deal with the dualism of the absolute 
and the finite. Spinoza, universalizing the method of Descartes, recognized 
the unity of the individual and the absolute, and thus the reality of knowl- 
edge. But his thought tended to engulf the finite in the infinite, all dif- 
ferences in a barren identity. Leibnitz, by giving substantiality to each 
monad, lost the infinite in the finite. Otherwise, the world and God were 
logically reduced to functions of the self-contained monad. Jacobi did not, 
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like Spinoza and Leibnitz, admit the unity of thought and being. To him 
science was subjective. The mind, by its spontaneous and creative activity, 
supplied the complete form of thought, but the content came from a source 
logically antagonistic to the mind. A view of the true nature of things 
could be obtained only through intuition or faith. Thus faith became 
unreasoning, and reason unfaithful: there was an eternal opposition of 
the two. 

Kant also endeavored to find the principle of truth in the subjective 
spirit. But he proceeded from a critical basis. In his work appeared the 
irreconcilable opposition of sensibility and understanding — of the world as 
we know it, and the world as it is. Fichte developed the positive side of 
Kant’s position, by determining more explicitly the objectivity of the subject, 
and by seeking to reduce the thing-in-itself to something merely negative. 
In this, however, he never succeeded fully. It always remained as an 
external limit, which forced the abstract self to set up a practically illusory 
world, but still a world through which alone it maintained and developed 
its concrete nature. Within the limit, there must be always dualism and 
unreality ; without it, there must be nothing but the absolute universal self 
—an empty barren identity —a nothing. The philosophies of Schelling 
and Hegel continued and completed the progress (begun by Kant) from the 
historical to the logical point of view. The subjective abstract ego was 
identified more and more completely with the absolute ego, which was also 
abstract. The world was not a mere appearance, but spirit unfolding 
itself ; the categories were not only regulative of the apprehension of Reality, 
but constitutive of Reality. Schelling emphasized the objectivity of the 
categories ; Hegel sought to organize them. The latter also criticised the 
idea of development, carrying over into the absolute process the principle 
of the development of the finite consciousness. In Feuerbach’s develop- 
ment of conscious spirit from the unconscious world-spirit, the Hegelian 
philosophy prepared the way for the change from idealism to realism. To 
Feuerbach Truth, Reality, and Sensibility were identical. 

In opposition to objective realism, stands the philosophy of Schopenhauer. 
He looked within man, and, with deep insight, identified the ultimate reality 
with will. But it was will unconscious. That is, Schopenhauer made a 
dualism between idea and impulse. He thus fell into all the contradictions 
of Kant. Substitute unknown will for the thing-in-itself, and this becomes 
apparent. 

The value of Scheilwein’s work consists in the fact that he keeps clearly 
distinct the logical and historical points of view. His criticism is also 
valuable in showing that the vice in the philosophy of the thinkers with 
whom he deals is due to a failure on their part to appreciate and use that 
distinction. The worth of the book would have been increased, had the 
author clearly determined the positive contributions of the various thinkers 


to the history of philosophy. S. F. MACLENNAN. 
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Du fondement de Tinduction, suivi de psychologie et métaphysique. 
Par J. LACHELIER, Inspecteur général de l’instruction publique. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1896. — pp. 173. 

The first of these two essays, the writer tells us, was presented as a 
thesis for the doctorate at Paris in 1871, the second is reprinted from the 
Revue philosophique for May, 1885; and the two, taken together, sketch 
an idealistic philosophy whose starting-point apparently lay in a conviction 
of the a Priori character of causality. 

The essay on the Basis of Induction discusses the ground on which the 
inductive process is warranted in arguing from past to future, from contin- 
gency to necessity. After showing, with perhaps superfluous care, the 
insufficiency of a purely empirical basis for induction, the writer finds the 
justification of the process to lie in the principle of causality, efficient and 
final, as an a priori form of thought. The @ friori nature of the law of 
efficient causes, is shown by the fact that it is our only evidence for the unity 
of self and of phenomena. Where the existence of one phenomenon is not 
only the invariable sign, but also the determining cause of another, there must 
exist a fundamental unity of nature between the two. Given this principle 
of efficient causes, we may even deduce something concerning the nature of 
phenomena. They constitute a diversity in space and time ; the law of 
efficient causes requires a unity in this diversity. Now the only conceivable 
unity of a diversity in space and time is that of a continuous and uniform 
movement ; hence phenomena are essentially movements. 

From this mechanical conception of the universe, the law of final causes 
saves us. It is the law of final causes which enables us to codrdinate dif- 
ferent series of movements with reference to a single end. Like the law of 
efficient causes, it is the basis of the unity of thought, but of that higher 
unity which relates to the content of our sensations and not merely to their 
space and time order. From the point of view of finality, a phenomenon is 
not merely a movement, but a movement directed towards an end, —a force. 
The author makes a somewhat questionable attempt to show that the law 
of efficient causes demands to be supplemented by the law of final causes, 
because the former involves us in an infinite regressus, while, in the series 
of final causes, each term has a value in itself, and may, without absurdity, 
be regarded as the end of the series. Surely, the tendency towards an infi- 
nite regressus is quite as marked in the latter case as in the former, and 
the supposition of an end which is not itself a means is as arbitrary as the 
supposition of a cause which is not itself an effect. 

The second essay, on Psychologie et métaphysique, gives us a fuller 
statement of M. Lachelier’s philosophical attitude, in the form of a defence 
of spiritualistic psychology. The writer regards the analytic method as 
the method of psychology, and his analysis of consciousness reveals four 
irreducible orders of mental facts: Ist, the spatial form; 2d, sensation, or 
that which divides space into parts ; 3d, feeling, the subjective aspect of 
sensation ; and 4th, the various impulses which are the basis of feeling, 
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and which the author assumes — therein abandoning, apparently, his alle- 
giance to the analytic method — to be manifestations of a single will at the 
core of personality, “free in its essence though determined in its modes.” 

This view is both reénforced and modified, in M. Lachelier’s opinion, by 
the use of the synthetic or metaphysical method. Consciousness may be 
either sensible or intellectual: to the former, objects are merely ‘ given’; 
the latter affirms of them existence or reality. The idea of existence may be 
regarded either as predicate, — abstract existence, or as subject, — concrete 
existence, ‘hat which is. Under the former aspect we have the idea of exist- 
ence as its own logical antecedent, — #.c., we know of it either that it exists 
or that it does not exist, an alternative which implies the idea of existence. 
Hence, it is a case of successive determination of the homogeneous by the 
homogeneous, and its symbols are linear space, time, and efficient causality. 
That which enables us to pass from abstract to concrete existence is sensa- 
tion, and sensation the author regards, seemingly by virtue of some mind- 
stuff theory which scarcely harmonizes with his doctrine of irreducible 
orders of mental facts, as a complex, a “ simultaneous diversity” ; hence its 
symbols are the surface and final causality. The “third power” of exist- 
ence is the existence of a self-conscious mind, which reflects upon itself, 
perceives the external world in three-dimensional space, and is reason. 

Such seem to be the essential features of M. Lachelier’s metaphysical 
system. One can hardly quarrel with it for being incomplete, since it is 
stated in two essays ostensibly on special problems. Otherwise, one would 
be interested to learn how it rescues itself from solipsism ; for its ego 
seems to be responsible for the universe quite in the Fichtean sense, and no 
Absolute Zgo is anywhere hinted at. MARGARET WASHBURN. 


Genius and Degeneration. By Dr. Hirscu. Translated 
from the second German edition. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 1896. 
— vi, 333- 

This work is an answer to the claim of Lombroso, Nordau, and their school, 
that genius is a form of insanity, or is related to insanity in some way. 
Incidentally, the author calls in question Nordau’s statement that de- 
generacy and insanity are on the increase. Dr. Hirsch shows, as the result 
of a long and careful discussion, that there is nothing in common between 
genius and degeneration in the ordinary acceptation of the terms, and fur- 
ther demonstrates that there is no proof that many of the individuals reputed 
to be geniuses have been insane. Many fallacies are shown to be present 
in the course of reasoning which is used by the opposing school to substan- 
tiate imputations of this kind. On the whole, a very strong case is made 
out against the pessimistic theories of these modern criminologists. For 
this reason, if for no other, the book should receive a hearty welcome. 
The translation, although not without faults, is fairly readable, and, in the 
main, accurate. W. B. 
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The following books have also been received : 


Christianity and Idealism. By Professor JoHN WatTSON, LL.D. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1897. — pp. xxxiii, 216. 

Saggi di Filosofia (Volume I1). Torino, Carlo Clausen, 1897.— pp. 
259. 

Ueber die Wahrnemung von Druckdinderungen bei verschiedenen Ge- 
schwindighkeiten. Von GEORGE MALCOLM STRATTON. Leipzig, Wilhelm 
Engelmann, 1896. Reprint from PAz/. Studien. 

Kant: sein Leben und seine Lehre. Von Dr. M. KRONENBERG. 
Miinchen, C. H. Beck’sche Verlagshandlung, 1897. — pp. v, 312. 

Das Ideal des “ ewigen Friedens” und die soziale Frage. Zwei Vor- 
triage. Von Dr. Lupwic Srein. Berlin, Georg Reimer, 1896. — pp. 65. 

Outlines of Psychology. By W. Wunpt. Translated by C. H. Judd, 
Ph.D. New York, Gustav E. Stechert, 1897. —pp. xvii, 342. 

Matidre et mémoire. Par HENRI BeERGsON, Litt.D. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1896. — pp. 280. 

Religion et critique. Recueillie par M. l'abbé C. Piat. Paris, Victor 
Lecoffre, 1896. — pp. Ix, 360. 

Le déterminisme biologique et la personnalité consciente. Par FELIX 
LE DanTec. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1897.— pp. 158. 

Essai sur Tart contemporain. Par H. FIERENS-GEVAERT. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1897. — pp. 175. 

Paradoxes sociologiques. Par MAx Norpav. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1897. — pp. 182. 

Les mensonges conventionnels de notre civilisation. Par Max Nor- 
DAU. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1897.— pp. x, 355. 
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NOTES. 


Professor Rehmke’s Lehrbuch der Psychologie. 


To THE EDITORS OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW : 


The review of my Lehrbuch der allgemeinen Psychologie in the July 
number of your valuable magazine, which has just come to my notice, calls 
for a few words of comment on some points on which the reviewer has not 
done me justice, while he has treated others with great skill. 

He is mistaken when he says (p. 417) that “the general aim of the book 
is to show that the traditional views of the mind can, with the aid of Kan- 
tian and Berkeleyan metaphysic, be made reasonable and harmonious.” It 
is not a traditional, but, on the contrary, an entirely new view of the soul 
which is developed by me, and that, too, out of the facts of mental life alone, 
without any “metaphysical” syppositions or expedients ; I have not bor- 
rowed either from Kant or from Berkeley, and the difference between my 
view of mentality and that of Kant and Berkeley must at once be evident to 
any one who does not stop at the similarity in the sound of certain words, 
but consults my detailed discussions in §§ 10 and 11, and 14-17. I lay par- 
ticular stress upon this essentially new view of the soul, because, as I have 
tried to prove in the second and third parts, I expect from it the most 
important advantage for a clear understanding of mentality. The same 
importance attaches to the fact that the soul is conscious of itself as the same 
identical concrete at successive moments. The reviewer remarks (p. 415) 
that I had not anywhere entered into an explanation of this conscious- 
ness of identity. I would refer, in this respect, to my § 41, then to § 43, 
especially to page 470, also to § 45, and other places, where this consciousness 
of identity is explained — and clearly enough, I should say — by the “ sub- 
ject-factor,” or “ subject-element,” which is identical in all successive mo- 
ments. Unfortunately, the reviewer continually mistakes this subject-factor 
for the ‘ Ego,’ of which it constitutes but one element. 

Above all, however, after having thoroughly considered, from every side, 
consciousness as the real conception of the essence of mind, I was hardly 
prepared for the reproach that Iam “not clear about what he means [I 
mean] by consciousness” (p. 415). The reviewer continues: “He makes 
a distinction between attentive consciousness and inattentive consciousness, 
and speaks somewhere of the focus (Blickpunkt) of consciousness.” To 
this I observe that I do not speak anywhere of attentive consciousness and 
inattentive consciousness, but I do speak (p. 524) of voluntary and involun- 
tary observing, and I think that there is not the slightest difficulty in recon- 
ciling both of these, indubitable facts as they are, with the conception of 
mentality as consciousness (§ 10 and others). It is true that I speak of the 
focus of consciousness, but I was astonished at the reviewer's adding : 
“ Surely we should be told in what sense we are conscious of something not 
in the focus of consciousness.” Surely, indeed ; and therefore I tell it — 
but the reviewer has overlooked it — and I tell it in the very places (pp. 60 
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ff., 283, and others) where I give the finishing stroke to that disastrous 
stultifier of our psychology, the ‘ unconscious consciousness.’ 

The reviewer remarks further (p. 417) that when I say, “Freedom is 
asserted only of the concrete” and in proof of it appeal to the facts, “ this 
appeal to facts is stripped of its whole meaning,” because soon afterwards 
I attribute this freedom to the soul on/y, not to the material thing. Here 
also the reviewer does not see clearly ; for the first sentence, “Freedom is 
asserted only of the concrete,” can certainly not mean that freedom must 
be asserted of every concrete as such, but only that, if it is asserted at all, 
it can only be asserted of a concrete ; then, “ four pages later,” follows my 
new assertion, which is entirely derived from the facts, that “this freedom 
cannot be attributed to every concrete, but only to the concrete conscious- 
ness, not to material things,” an assertion which, in my opinion, is at that 
very place explicitly and sufficiently made good. 

In conclusion, I cannot help regretting that my discussion of the willing 
consciousness could have been so thoroughly misunderstood by the reviewer 
(p. 417). The “harmony” that he is unable to find between my assertion 
that “the individual” (ze., the concrete mental individual) “is free, that is, 
determined only by himself,” and the other truth that “ the will” (or better, 
the willing concrete consciousness) “is determined by the cognitive con- 
sciousness, and this is determined by the brain-state,”— this harmony, 
it seems to me, is self-evident, since the freedom of the willing soul, as 
stated by me with especial emphasis, consists only in the soul’s having 
its own cognitive consciousness as the immediate, and therefore (in time) 
nearest condition of its willing. This, of course, does not in any way 
exclude the previous determination of the contents of this cognitive con- 
sciousness by the brain-state, a fact on which I lay particular stress as a 
self-evident proposition ; and if the reviewer is unable to harmonize my 
assertions, he cannot have read, with due care, my discussion on the freedom 
of the willing soul, which, it seems to me, ought not to be difficult to grasp ; 
and the same reason will have to be assigned for his declaring my theory 
of freedom and compulsion of consciousness to be “ substantially the same 
as that which Immanuel Kant proposed a century ago.” I fail to see any 
similarity, much less a sameness, between my view and that of Kant. 

GREIFSWALD, January 2, 1897. JOHANNES REHMKE. 


REPLY. 


In reply to Professor Rehmke’s objections to my review of his Lehrbuch, 
I beg to offer a few words of explanation regarding the more important 
points, regretting that the reasonable limits of a communication of this sort 
will not allow me to reply to all of them. 

After my exposition of his conception of the subject-factor on page 413, 
I thought it would be sufficiently clear that I did not confuse the subject- 
factor with the Ego, and I felt at liberty on page 415 to use the simple 
word “subject” for both, trusting that the context would clearly show 
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which was meant. I regret, however, that I should have overlooked the 
passage on page 470 of the LeAréuch, where, as Professor Rehmke says, 
his aim to prove the identity of the subject-factor in successive states is 
thoroughly clear. 

This identity, he says, is proved by the consciousness of temporal 
succession. Unless there were a subject-factor identical in successive 
states of consciousness, we could not experience temporal succession. 
As Professor Rehmke’s intention is to keep closely to the facts, he will 
pardon an appeal to the facts in this case. Any mind that can observe 
two things at once can compare a present and a past —a sensation and 
a memory. Whatever be the analysis of memory, it is clear that its 
distinguishing elements are present, not past. There may be an original 
somewhere in the past, but the memory is present. We have, therefore, 
in the comparison of a memory with a present perception, all the needed 
elements for the consciousness of time. 

As Professor Rehmke claims to have explained the meaning and functions 
of the subject-factor, I will attempt to make the ground of my criticism! 
clearer. His position, as I understand it, is that, whereas the identity of a 
concrete thing — material thing — is merely the result of a principle under 
which its attributes may be subsumed, the identity of an individual mind is 
further guaranteed by the sameness of the subject-factor throughout its 
existence. Yet this identical factor is not continuous. Now the soul- 
substance of the older philosophy had this advantage, that, because of its 
continuity in time, the manner of its identity was clear, and it accounted for 
not merely the identity of the individual, but his distinction from others. 
This we may also expect from the “subject-factor.” Otherwise Peter 
might remember to-day as his own experience what Paul perceived yester- 
day. But Professor Rehmke’s subject-factor cannot do this, and he distin- 
guishes different individuals by particular differences in their series of states 
of consciousness. Now if such differences can distinguish individuals, why 
may they not also identify them? In distinguishing other persons and 
other things from myself by principles which determine their individuality, 
I must certainly identify myself and my own experiences. The subject- 
factor plays, therefore, a useless part. The identity of concrete mental 
individuals is reduced to the level of that of material things, and means 
simply that the events in the mental life of an individual follow each other 
according to some principle. 

Professor Rehmke claims, also, that he has explained in what sense we 
are conscious of something not in the focus of consciousness, and that by 
this explanation he has given the finishing stroke to the doctrine of uncon- 
scious consciousness. Here let me say that I do not understand his asser- 
tion that he nowhere makes a distinction between attentive and inattentive 
consciousness ; for, on page 60 of the Lehrduch, he gives, in a formal defini- 
tion, as a third meaning of “unconscious” (unbewusstes), “das, was 


1 Vol. v, p. 415 of the Review. 
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zwar Besitz eines bestimmten Bewusstseins, aber doch nicht des aufmerk- 
enden Bewusstseins ist” ; and he refers constantly to this definition in 
other places. On page 283 he attempts to prove that memory and associa- 
tion arise only at the instance of a fresh and immediate perception ; but the 
farther this new perception is from the focus of consciousness at the time, 
the more difficult is its identification — becoming in some cases impossible, 
Professor Rehmke believes, however, that the number of cases in which 
this new perception is discovered and identified justifies us in assuming that 
the failure to discover it in all cases is due only to defects (Liuckenhaftig- 
keit) in our power of forming representative images (Vorstellen). This 
explanation of the relation of consciousness near to and remote from the 
focus of consciousness leaves out just the point that should be made clear. 
If, as he admits, the elements of our conscious life are so loosely joined 
that the association of some elements with the main body may be beyond 
our power, then how does the subject-factor of those elements know itself 
as identical with that of the mental individual? If I see something but do not 
know it (p. 61), and if afterwards I cannot, even upon being reminded, 
recall that I saw it, which frequently happens, then the seeing is not, 
strictly speaking, my seeing either at the time of its occurrence or after- 
wards. That there is a subject-factor common to the seeing and to me, is 
a gratuitous assumption. Now I am not here contending for the doctrine 
of unconscious (or subliminal) consciousness, though I believe that its 
logical claims are considerable. My point is—the point that should be 
clear from my review — that Professor Rehmke’s subject-factor will not 
give the finishing stroke to unconscious consciousness, until he has shown 
more clearly by what right he identifies the subject-factor of such states 
as those just mentioned with that of the mental individual. Until he does 
this, such states do not differ from those postulated by the doctrine of sub- 
liminal consciousness.? 

If I failed to do justice to the Lehrduch, it was chiefly, I think, in forget- 
ting to mention the admirable, though laborious, clearness with which its 
doctrines are set forth. It is this clearness which, in refusing to obscure 


1 Since writing the above I have read Wundt’s paper, “ Uber naiven und kriti- 
schen Realismus” in vol. xii of the PAslosophische Studien. In this paper Wundt 
criticizes in detail the views of Rehmke and others of the ‘immanental’ school. 
Professor Rehmke will find that the same objections are in substance there raised 
against his position that I have urged. The author claims that Professor Rehmke 
and his school present as naive experience what is really the result of reflection. I 
described Professor Rehmke’s view of the mind as the traditional view (¢.¢., that of 
common-sense and natural science) supplemented by Kantian and Berkeleyan 
metaphysics. Nor is it purely accidental that, in this paper, the “new” and osten- 
sibly non-metaphysical view of the mind taken by Professor Rehmke, is identified 
with the metaphysics of our old friend Bishop Berkeley. An All-Being Mind, 
immanent in all individual minds as the ground of their being and of the reality 
of the world (§ 19), is exactly the Weltanschauung published in the Principles 
of Human Knowledge nearly two centuries ago. 
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the issue in the case of doubtful points, makes the book a tempting object 
of criticism; and I regret that I must leave Professor Rehmke’s other 


objections unanswered. WARNER Fire. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, January 16, 1897. 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Psychological Association 
was held in Boston on December 29 and 30, 1896. Of the two sessions 
devoted to the reading of papers, one was occupied with psychological, 
and the other with philosophical contributions. The psychological papers 
were as follows: Zhe Physiology of Sensation, by Dr. E. A. Singer ; 
Intensity of Sensation, by Mr. James E. Lough; Zhe ‘ Vexirfehler’ and 
the Reduction of the Tactual Double Point Threshold by Practice, by 
Dr. G. A. Tawney ; Comparison of the Times of Simple Reactions ana 
of Free Arm Movements in Different Classes of Persons, by Mr. Albert 
L. Lewis ; Researches in progress in the Psychological Laboratory of 
Columbia University, by Professor J. McKeen Cattell ; 7he Organisation 
of Practical Work in Psychology, by Professor Lightner Witmer ; Psycho- 
physical Measurements of Normal School and Kindergarten Pupils, by 
Miss Mary P. Harmon ; Personal Experiences under Ether, by Professor 
Wesley Mills. At the philosophical session the following papers were 
read: Philosophy in the American Colleges, by Professor A. C. Arm- 
strong, Jr.; Zests of Current Theory touching Mind and Body, by 
Professor Dickinson S. Miller; Zhe Theories of Parallelism and Inter- 


action of Mind and Body, by Dr. C. A. Strong; Js the Transcendental 


Ego an Unmeaning Conception? by Professor J. E. Creighton ; Zhe Rela- 
tion of Pessimism to Ultimate Philosophy, by Mr. F. C. S. Schiller; The 
Standpoint and Method of Ethics, by Professor James Seth ; A General- 
ization of Immediate Inferences, by Professor J. G. Hibben ; 7he Negative 
in Logic, by Professor A. T. Ormond. The Presidential Address was de- 
livered at the last session by Professor George S. Fullerton, his subject 
being Zhe ‘Kunower’ in Psychology. The Psychological Association 
attended a general discussion before the American Society of Naturalists on 
The Inheritance of Acquired Characteristics, in which Professors C. S. 
Minot, J. M. Macfarlane, E. D. Cope, and William James took part. This 
discussion, and the impromptu conversation which followed the papers on 
the relations of Mind and Body, were probably the most interesting and 
important conferences of the meeting. Time did not permit of general 
discussion of the other topics presented. At a luncheon given on the 
second day by the President and Fellows of Harvard, Professor William 
James delivered a eulogy of the late Professor Agassiz, whose professorial 
jubilee fell on that day, and President Eliot followed with an appreciation 
of his work as a scientific teacher. The new president of the Association 
is Professor J. Mark Baldwin. 
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